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ADVERTISING IN 
STREET CARS 
THAT BRINGS RESULTS 





This is the aim of every advertiser. 
An awful lot depends upon how the 
gun is loaded. 

We speak with authority—from ex- 
perience. 

We've been longer in the business 
of placing advertising in street cars 
than any other firm in America. We've 
been coaxing results—noting results— 
testing results. 

We know the difference between no- 
toriety — publicity — and advertising. 
Our experience is on the market. 

To give it the widest value we have 
our own artists—our own business 
writers—our own printing plant. We 
are equipped as is no other Street Car 
Advertising Agency in America. 

We know we know our business, 
we know that it pays to do business 
with men who know their business. 

May we come and talk over our ad- 
vantages with you? 
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POSTING THE BRITISHER. 


IN “SELL’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
WORLD’S PRESS AND ANNUAL OF 
USEFUL COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE,” 
LONDON, 1899, PRICE FOUR SHILL- 
INGS, THERE APPEARS AN _ INTER- 
VIEW WITH AN AMERICAN STUDENT 
OF ADVERTISING WHICH MAY BE OF 
INTEREST 'TO THE PUPILS OF THE 
“LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER.’”” 


“Tn the world of journalism of the 
United States and Canada,” writes an 
occasional contributor to the Diction- 
ary of the World’s Press, “ Mr. George 
P. Rowell holds a pre-eminent place. 
He is the proprietor and editor of the 
standard newspaper directory of the 
United States, and the proprietor of 
PRINTERS’ INK, the first newspaper 
ever published exclusively in the inter- 
est of newspaper advertising; and 
whenever in the United States or Can- 
ada one comes across the name of 
Rowell, newspaper advertising at once 
suggests itself. It was therefore to 
Mr. Rowell that I turned, when recent- 
ly on a visit to New York, I desired to 
possess myself of some first-hand in- 
formation as to the enormous change 
which has come over newspaper adver- 
tising in the United States since my 
first visit in the early eighties. 

“Mr. Rowell is the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory. His 
annual volume differs from all other 
newspaper directories, American or 
English, by reason of the fact that it 
gives the circulation of all the news- 
papers it mentions. To an English 
journalist this suggests itself as a bold 
undertaking ; and one of my first ques- 
tions to Mr. Rowell in the long talk I 
had with him in Spruce street con- 
cerned his Directory, and the organiza- 
tion and management of the special 
feature of it which has made it known 
the world over. He told me that the 
Directory was first published in 1869; 
and that, as far as he knew, statements 
of newspaper circulations had never 
been published before in any directory 
in any part of the world. I remarked 
to him that it must involve some risk, 
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or that in England, at any rate, a sim- 
ilar feature in a newspaper directory 
would keep the editors and publishers 
of it in perpetual hot water. ‘Of 
course,’ replied Mr. Rowell, ‘it was a 
risky proceeding; for if a newspaper 
suffers by any statement in my Direct- 
ory, its proprietors have their remedy 
in the law courts. But if they do go 
into the courts, they must then show 
what their circulation is; and in order 
to obtain damages they must also show 
that they have lost business through 
the statements in the Directory, and 
what business they have lost. Thata 
newspaper would find it difficult to 
do.’ ‘Have these circulation state- 
ments,’ I asked, ‘ever brought you 
into a legal contest ?’ ‘We have never 
had to go into the courts,’ Mr. Rowell 
answered. ‘ We have threats of legal 
proceedings by the thousand; but 
none of these threats was ever carried 
any further.’ 

“In explaining how the figures as to 
circulation were obtained, Mr. Rowell 
stated that an application was made to 
each newspaper for a statement. In 
the early days of the Directory nine- 
teen out of twenty newspapers either 
point-blank refused to furnish the state- 
ments sought, or quietly ignored the 
application. Fifty-five out of a hun- 
dred newspapers, however, nowadays 
comply with the request, and state their 
circulations for publication in the Di- 
rectory. I inquired of Mr. Rowell what 
possible check he had on statements 
so furnished. ‘ We have,’ he answered, 
‘for seven years advertised that if any 
one will prove that a circulation state- 
ment furnished to the Directory is 
false, we will pay him a hundred dol- 
lars.’ ‘Have you ever paid this one 
hundred dollars?’ I asked. ‘ We have 
paid it on twenty-nine occasions,’ said 
Mr. Rowell, who at the same time 
called my attention to a list of the pa- 
pers in respect of which these pay- 
ments have been made, which is pub- 
lished in the Rowell Newspaper Di- 
rectory for the current year. He ad- 
mitted that to advertise a newspaper 
in a black list of this kind placed the 
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newspaper under a stigma, and told me 
that in respect of a San Francisco daily 
journal, whose circulation statement 
was proved to be false, the exposure 
told seriously on its value when a few 
months later the journal went into the 
hands of a new proprietor. It was sold 
at auction to wind up an estate, and 
the new owner assured Mr. Rowell that 
he got the copyright and plant for 
$100,00c less than he would have had 
to pay if the expose as to the false cir- 
culation statement had not been made. 

“When the total number of Ameri- 
can newspapers is taken into account, 
proof of false statements in respect of 
only twenty-nine in a period of seven 
years seems to suggest, at least to an 
English journalist, that American news- 
paper managers, in dealing with Row- 
ell’s Directory, have come to regard 
honesty as the best policy, and that in 
making these statements for publica- 
tion in the Directory, they give figures 
which they can easily and satisfactor- 
ily substantiate. 

“With respect to the forty-five out of 
every hundred newspapers whose man- 
agers still ignore the applications for 
statements, Mr. Rowell explained that 
in these cases he gives the circulation 
himself from local and other data, 
which it is possible for him, with his 
long experience in the newspaper 
world and the ramifications of his 
agency, to collect. If a newspaper is 
aggrieved by any statement so made, 
there are two remedies open to it. It 
can either correct the misstatement by 
making a statement of its own, or it 
can go into the law courts to seek 
damages. The newspapers which are 
most valuable to advertisers are usu- 
ally of the fifty-five per cent which 
make statements when applied to by 
the editor of the Directory. 

“The changes in regard to adver- 
tising which have taken place in the 
United States may require a little ex- 
planation to English readers who are 
not regularly in the habit of closely 
watching the American daily and 
weekly press. These changes in ad- 
vertising may be seen to some extent 
in the American illustrated monthlies 
which sell in England; but to realize 
the completeness of the change, and 
the new departures in advertising of 
the last few years, one must see a score 
of the daily and weekly journals from 
different parts of the United States. 
The best way for an English news- 
paper manager to familiarize himself 





with American advertising, styles and 
methods when on a visit to the United 
States, is to spend half a day in one 
of the public reading-rooms of New 
York or any other large city. Half a 
day so spent will convince him that 
advertising in the United States is ap- 
proaching a fine art in which both ad 
vertisement writers and compositors 
are having a share. In business ad- 
vertising the old style of stereotyped 
card advertisements has nearly dis 
appeared. In some parts of the United 
States lawyers and doctors are now 
permitted by the etiquette of their pro- 
fessions to advertise. Bankers and 
brokers advertise in all large cities. 
Men of these professions still use card 
advertisements, which appear day after 
day all the year round without altera- 
tion. But they are the only regular 
advertisers who now use cards. All 
other business men change their ad- 
vertisements almost every day. This 
is the case with drapers, described in 
America as dry goods men, tailors, 
hatters, piano dealers, bicycle sales- 
men and insurance agents. These 
business men nowadays seldom write 
their own advertisements. If they 
have not an expert in advertisement 
writing, and in the placing of adver- 
tisements, on their staff, they turn 
their advertising over to an agency. 

“ The changes of the last few years 
have altered entirely the appearance 
of the advertising pages of the daily 
and the weekly press. Advertisements 
are now usually as well written as any- 
thing else that appears in the news- 
papers, not excepting the articles on 
the editorial pages. Speaking gen- 
erally, the advertisements are written 
in good taste. The new style of ad- 
vertising is pre-eminently personal and 
direct. The advertiser addresses the 
reader in the second person, as though 
he were already one of his customers, 
and as though he were present and 
were being told about some special 
article or special line the tradesman 
had for sale, or about some new feature 
of the tradesman’s business. This 
style is characteristic of fully eighty 
per cent of what in England would be 
described as trade advertising. It 
ranges from shoes to bicycles; from 
patent medicines to life insurance and 
telephone services; but is specially 
characteristic of the advertising of 
tailors and dry goods men. 

“The dry goods men in the large 
cities form the backbone of the ad- 
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vertising patronage of a morning or 
afternoon newspaper. Their adver- 
tisements often extend to three col- 
umns and are accompanied by numer- 
ous illustrations. Except as regards 
the advertisements of the dry goods 
houses, there are usually fewer display 
lines in this new style of advertising 
than in the old. The tradesman’s 
statement, or the insurance agent’s 
talk with his would-be customer, is 
generally set in some large body type, 
great primer or pica; but the general 
display usually shows the job com- 
positor’s art at its best. The newest 
ideas in type founding go into the ad- 
vertising columns, and a column of 
advertisements written and displayed 
in the new style is not such a terrible 
disfigurement to the newspaper page 
as might be imagined by sticklers for 
the uniformity of type and display- 
work which characterizes most of our 
first-class London newspapers. 

“ T asked Mr. Rowell when and how 
this change from the old to the new 
had come about in American news- 
paper advertising. ‘The change,’ he 
said, ‘ began to be noticed about seven 
years ago, and although it may be re- 
garded as egotistical for me to say it, 
I think much of it can be traced back 
to the establishment of the little paper 
called PRINTERS’ INK, which deals 
with publicity and with the work of 
the adsmith. PRINTERS’ INK was the 
first periodical publication to deal with 
the subject of advertising, and espe- 
cially with the kind of advertising 
which people might be expected to 
read. Previous to its appearance ad- 
vertisements were written and printed 
with the idea that they would be read; 
but they were not written in a way 
calculated to make people read them. 
The aim of PRINTERS’ INK was to 
create a style of advertising which 
should be readable.’ 

“In answer to a question as to 
where the adsmiths had come from, 
Mr. Roweil said that they seemed to 
have come out of the ground, as mush- 
rooms grow. What he meant was, 
that the adsmith’s work had come, 
and was still coming, from all sorts of 
people, as articles pour in on editors, 
and novels on publishers. ‘ Now and 
then,’ said Mr. Rowell, in explaining 
further the conditions under which ad- 
vertisement writing is done in New 
York, ‘an adsmith is found who is ex- 
ceedingly bright and good. Some- 
times he lasts and grows better: but 


usually he wears out, and drops out of 
the work. Sometimes we may take 
twenty advertisements from a writer 
in one week ; but without any expecta- 
tion of hearing from him again.’ Mr. 
Rowell’s experience had led him to 
believe that the clever catch phrases, 
so noticeable in American advertising, 
rarely come from the adsmiths; and in 
proof of this he told me that the 
much used and much _ paraphrased 
phrase, ‘ You press the button, we do 
the rest,’ was the idea of the adver- 
tiser and manufacturer in connection 
with whose goods it was first used. 
As a general rule, the unattached ad- 
smith, like the unattached contributor 
to a newspaper, is paid by results, the 
pay depending on the merit and orig- 
inality of the advertisements produced, 
and ranging from $2 up to as high as 
$25 for a single advertisement. 
“Many of the cleverest and most 
original advertisements are sent in by 
men who have no connection what- 
ever with newspapers or advertising. 
Oftentimes, excellent ideas are sent in 
even by office boys. The ideas sent in 
by boys are sometimes a little crude, 
but are often excellent in themselves, 
and easily adapted to the purposes of 
an advertiser. My conversation with 
Mr. Rowell on this part of the subject 
left on me the impression that his 
offices are like those of many Ameri- 
can newspapers, to which anybody is 
welcome who brings an idea with him. 
Many of the schemes and ideas so pro- 
posed are worthless; but, as the net 
result, useful ideas frequently come to 
hand. Ideas are advertised for in the 
same way as a lost purse, or a lost 
dog. PRINTERS’ INK is the medium 
for this kind of advertising. The 
nature of the article to be subsequent- 
ly generally advertised in the news- 
papers is advertised in PRINTERS’ INK, 
and the adsmiths, amateur and pro- 
fessional, are invited to send in their 
contributions. These come in, usually, 
in batches of a dozen or a score from 
the contributors. They are all ex- 
amined, and those that come up to a 
recognized standard of merit and 
originality are accepted and promptly 
paid for. Sometimes every one in a 
batch is worthy of acceptance. In 
other cases, the good ones are picked 
out, and the useless ones returned, 
like rejected manuscripts. This method 
of obtaining advertising’ ideas, Mr. 
Rowell told me, is generally adopted 
by one of the foremost of the Ameri- 
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can bicycle manufacturing companies, 
which, in hundreds of instances, has 
paid $25 for an original advertising 
idea or design, artistic or letterpress. 
“It is at once obvious to a news- 
paper manager who contrasts the old 
with the new style of advertising, that 
the new style must have brought about 
some changes in the business offices of 
newspapers, as well as in the compos- 
ing rooms. Formerly, an advertise- 
ment once put into type stood all the 
year round. Under the new style, 
most of the advertisements have to be 
put into type every day. Under the 
old plan, an advertiser bargained for 
an inch or two inches of space, or for 
half a column or a column in every 
issue of the paper. Under the new 
plan, as Mr. Roweil expressed it, the 
advertiser will, perhaps, take fifty 
inches to-day, and not come in again 
for a month. American newspaper 
managers, Mr. Rowell assured me, had 
soon adapted themselves to the new 
conditions, and in the case of all the 
more prosperous papers the attitude of 
the managers toward advertisers was 
expressed in the phrase, ‘The more 
changes you make the better we like 
it” This policy is, no doubt, good; 
for an attractively-written and well- 
displayed advertisement is an effective 
means of attracting new advertising. 
If managers object to the cost of fre- 
quent changes their concerns are, to 
quote Mr. Rowell, at once set down 
by advertisers as ‘ very small potatoes.’ 
“ About the time I was in New York 
there was a movement against the 
flashy and sensational journals, of 
which New York has two notorious ex- 
amples. These two newspapers had 
been excluded from many of the pub- 
lic reading-rooms and clubs as unfit for 
decent people, and their proprietors 
and editors were being roundly casti- 
gated by the other New York papers. 
As these newspapers obviously have 
enormous and almost continent-wide 
circulations, it occurred to me to ask 
Mr. Rowell how these ‘ yellow jour- 
nals’ were regarded from an advertis- 
er’s point of view. ‘It all depended,’ 
Mr. Rowell said, ‘on the class of ad- 
vertising. For real estate sales, bond 
issues, summer resorts, and first-class 
hotel advertising, these papers are not 
of much value. But for patent medi- 
cines, and for dry goods, and such like 
advertising, they are, thousand for 
thousand, as good as the better class 
daily newspapers.’ Well-to-do New 
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Yorkers, Mr. Rowell thought, were not 
much influenced by advertisements 
setting forth bargains and cheapness ; 
but they were to some extent in- 
fluenced by these considerations ; and, 
in spite of opposition to ‘ yellow jour- 
nals,’ Mr. Rowell held that better class 
people read these papers much more 
generally than was supposed. 

“T next asked Mr. Rowell which 
way advertising in the United States 
was now tending, towards the morning 
or the evening newspapers. He was 
emphatically of the opinion that the 
tendency was strongly and increasing- 
ly towards evening newspapers. With 
only one or two exceptions, all the 
New York morning papers publish 
evening papers as well. Evening pa- 
pers have been grafted on all the old- 
established morning papers within the 
last ten years; and, according to Mr. 
Rowell, the large circulations of the 
more popular newspapers are due to 
their evening editions. I asked him 
whether advertising space in the even- 
ing editions commanded more money 
than in the morning editions. He said 
it did not, a fact which he explained 
by stating that the newspaper manag- 
ers would not separate their morning 
circulations from their evening circu- 
lations. They give the total circula- 
tions of both editions, and it would, 
in Mr. Rowell’s opinion, be disadvan- 
tageous to them if they did make 
known the circulations of the differ- 
ent editions. ‘What class of adver- 
tising,’ I inquired, ‘is moving most 
conspicuously towards the evening pa- 
pers? ‘All the up-to-date advertise- 
ments,’ answered Mr. Rowell. ‘ Ad- 
vertisers who know what they are do- 
ing,’ he continued, ‘put special value 
on the evening papers. The movement 
towards evening papers in this country 
has been growing rapidly for some 
years now, and it is making more prog- 
ress to-day than ever.’ 

“In discussing the relative values of 
newspaper and magazine advertising, 
Mr. Rowell said magazine advertising 
had been greatly the fashion in the 
United States for some years. His 
impression was that the fashion was 
changing a little at the present time, 
and for his own part he said he al- 
ways held that an advertiser would do 
much better to put his money into the 
daily papers than into the magazines. 
Turning finally to the much-vexed 
question of caragraph advertising, Mz. 
Rowell told me that, with very few ex- 
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ceptions, American newspapers printed 
paragraph advertisements without any 
notification that they were advertise- 
ments. Among the New York daily 
papers the exceptions were the Her- 
ald, the Sun and the Zvening Post. 
As far as Mr. Rowell could remember, 
the New York Hera/d had never sold 
a line of reading matter. 

“As a postscript to the interview with 
Mr. Rowell, I append some details as 
to the way in which the advertisements 
of one of the largest department stores 
in New York are written. As in Lon- 
don, the head man in each department 
of these New York stores is the buyer. 
He is responsible for the goods in his 
department. He knows their quality 
and characteristics, what they cost and 
for what they can be sold, and from 
him come the suggestions each day as 
to what goods shall be advertised. 
The first requisite of a subject for ad- 
vertising is that it shall be worthy of 
special mention, and the best claim for 
this notice is its value. The policy of 
advertising stocks generally is not fol- 
lowed by the New York houses. In 
an advertisement every item must 
have its price, and the price must be 
such as will draw attention. Each day, 
before the advertisement is made up, 
the head of the department takes 
samples of his goods to the manager’s 
office and asks for space in the adver- 
tisement for his wares. He describes 
the goods, tells the price, and explains 
why they are worthy of mention. 

“The manager acts as editor-in- 
chief. He decides whether they shall be 
mentioned ; and if so, what space shall 
be given to them, and in what style 
this part of the advertisement shall be 
displayed. On an average not more 
than forty per cent of the requests 
made by heads of departments for 
places in the advertisement are grant- 
ed. The manager makes memoranda 
of all the items presented, and from 
these makes out his draft for the ad- 
vertisement writer. The advertisement 
writer puts the matter in an attractive 
shape, and typewritten copies of the 
advertisement are sent to the newspa- 
pers. At the side are marginal notes 
giving explicit directions as to space, 
type and illustrations. When the 
proofs are received from the newspa- 
per offices they are cut up, and to each 
buyer is sent the part which applies to 
his goods. It is his duty to read his 
‘take’ carefully and check each item, 
and he is called upon for a signed 


statement testifying to the accuracy of 
the description of his goods and the 
prices. The proof is also passed on by 
the manager after it has been read by 
one of his assistants. As soon as the 
first editions of the newspapers are re- 
ceived, copies are distributed over the 
store. The floor-walker receives one 
in order that he may direct incoming 
customers to the floors and counters 
on which they will find the goods ad- 
vertised. Copies of the advertisement 
are also posted about in different places 
as further guides to the counters where 
the goods are being sold. Ina store 
of this kind two or three artists are 
employed who make most of their 
sketches direct from the goods. 

“ As nearly all American newspapers 
insert display advertisements, many 
advertisers send out their advertise- 
ments in stereotype. This plan enables 
them to give continuity of character to 
their advertisements, and advertise- 
ment readers thus become familiar with 
the newspaper styles of all the large 
advertisers. Another plan adopted by 
large advertisers is to get a type- 
founder to design a series of body and 
display type specially for them. The 
advertiser then buys the exclusive 
right to all these particular fonts, and 
furnishes the newspapers with sufficient 
type of each font to set his advertise- 
ments. Each firm has its own rules as 
to display and conter-indentions, so 
that absolute uniformity is secured in 
the advertisements, no matter in how 
many papers they may.appear. The 
typefounder’s art has received a new 
stimulus from these developments in 
advertising, and as the number of large 
advertisers increases new styles con- 
stantly appear in the papers. 

“At the 1898 session of the New 
York State Legislature an act was 
passed with a view to prevent false and 
misleading advertising. It was put on 
the Statute Book at the instance of 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Board of Trade of New York. Itisa 
one-clause act and reads as follows : 

“« Any firm, person or partnership 
of persons, or any employee of a firm, 
person or partnership of persons, who, 
either in the newspapers or other pe- 
riodicals of this State or in public ad- 
vertisements, or in communications in- 
tended for a large number of persons, 
knowingly make or disseminate any 
statements or assertions of facts with 
respect to his or her or their business 
affairs, especially concerning the quan- 
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tity, the quality, the value, the price, 
the method of production, or manu- 
facture, or the fixing of the price of 
his, her or their merchandise, or pro- 
fessional work; or the manner or 
source of purchase of such merchan- 
dise; or the possession of awards, 
prizes or distinctions; or the motive 
or purpose of a sale, intended to have 
the appearance of a particularly ad- 
vantageous offer, which are untrue or 
calculated to mislead, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor.’ The Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Board of Trade 
claims for the Act that it ‘ will inure 
to the benefit of every honest mer- 
chant who values his good name, and 
can not fail, when its provisions are 
thoroughly understood, to result in a 
permanent benefit to the purchasing 
public, and exert an influence for good 
among a certain class of advertisers, 
who have heretofore been accustomed 
to make promises in the newspapers 
which were not intended to be fulfilled 
in good faith.’ It should be added 
that the act applies only to the State 
of New York.” 


++ 
UNEEDA ADVERTISING. 

One of the quickest of returns from advertis- 
ing is afforded in the case of the Uneeda Bis- 
cuit, the ay ving of which was in the hands 
of N. W. Ayer & Son. Early last fall the 
manufacturers arranged with Ayer to place 
about $100,000 in advertising. The first adver- 
tisements covering Chicago and the Northwest 
appeared January 6th. Missouri and the South- 
west followed a little later. The first advertise- 
ments appeared in New York papers March 
6th. In this short time orders for the biscuits 
have come in so rapidly that ten days ago the 
company was behind 480,000 orders on its New 
York business alone, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that seven carloads were shipped 
from Chicago to meet the New York demand. 
Reasons for this extraordinary result may be 
seen in part. In the first place, the biscuit was 
somewhat better than the other goods selling 
for the same money. It is put up in attractive, 
air-tight packages. At first tin boxes were 
used, but it was found impossible to get 
enough tin to hope to be able to keep up with 
orders. Then Ayer & Son did their part of the 
work admirably. They selected newspapers 
which would be likely to bring results. Ordi- 
narily plays upon words are not found profit- 
able in advertising, but ‘‘ Uneeda ”’ broke this 
rule all to pieces. Large space was taken and 
few words were employed. The type was plaia 
and easily read. In addition, posters an¢ bill- 
boards were employed, but the words upon 
them were duplicates of those contained in the 
newspaper advertising. The success of the 
work is epochal.—Newsfaper Maker. 

— 
ABOUT READING NOTICES. 

Neyer send the same article to all journals. 
It will always look suspicious. A reader may 
become convinced on perusing an article in a 
journal but just as soon as he sees it in several 
(unless among the advertisements) he loses his 
faith in the claims made, as editors are not all 
alike.—A gricultura! Advertis ing. 
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MANILA ADS. 
A number of copies of Freedom, an eight- 
page, forty-column; paper, which advertises it- 


self as having ‘‘ more than double the circula- 
tion of any other paper in the Philippine 
Islands,” have been received in Indianapolis 
from soldier friends at Manila. The paper is 
intensely American, and gives every sick or dis- 
abled soldier in the hospitals a copy of each 
issue of the paper, a tri-weekly. The most ob- 
vious feature in its columns is the great amount 
of space given to the advertising of drinks, 
especially to beer. Most of these beers are 
from the United States. One of these, cover- 
ing half a page, advertises ‘Ounces of Rib- 
Fat, Cords of Health, Piles of Money and 
Unlimited are secured by drinking’ that most 
delicious of beverages, ’s beer.’ 

Another reads: ‘‘ Visitors to Cavite, when 
viewing the scene of Dewey's historic victory 
be sure to visit the Wigwam saloon. All the 
latest mixed drinks and lots of ice. 

Another: ‘ Golden Eagle Hotel. * * * 
First-class American bar.’ 

The English Dispensary calls attention to a 
long list of wines and spirits. ‘‘ Genuine 
American Bourbon whisky, fine and old,” is 
quoted at $1 87 a bottle. 

The “ Senate saloon” advertises “ An Ameri- 
can bar, an American drink, an American 
waiter. Come in, boys, and get your morning 
olive, Martineau gin or whisky cocktails, or a 
golden or silver fizz. American lemonade dis- 
pensed by the well-known mixologist, Henry 
Williams, an old veteran of the civil war. 

Another advertisement reads: ‘ Soldiers, 
remember old Dad Richwein, atthe Alhambra, 
who made the first sandwich in Manila.’ 

Through the columns may be found adver- 
tisements indicating that Manila is being 
Americanized through other agencies than 
drinks. Wilson & Powson are ‘‘ American law- 
yers,’’ who give information in regard to titles 
of lands, etc.; Dr. Henry Brodek, ‘‘ American 
physician and surgeon ”’; Joseph P. Donnelly, 

* American attorney and counsellor-at-law.”” 

Advertisement is also made of the receipt by 
a dealer of a number of American bicycles. 

The Boozeville Blowout is advertised as pub- 
lished once in a while at 45 cents a copy. Ma- 
nila is evidently intended by the sobriquet 
Boozeville. Some jewelers advertise, ‘‘Watches 
specially constructed for this climate,’”’ but 
none of these are of American make. 

The gieatest attraction in the line of amuse- 
ments appears to be “‘ Warren’s Colossal Aus- 
tralian shows, every night at 7, every afternoon 
at2, only one block west of Escolta, from 
Spanish bridge, on Passage de Norzagaray.”’ 

The publisher appears to have some trouble 
in getting his paper delivered, and says : ‘‘Men 
of the Eighth Army Corps, we are doing our 
best to get-your papers to you, but we realize 
that in some cases we have failed. Since the 
battle began we have worked short-handed. 
Much of our help is in the front fighting.” 

The paper sells at 5 cents (gold) or 10 cents 
Mexican silver.—/ndzanafolis (Ind.) News. 

‘i etait % 

ALL announcements of a “ bargain ’’ nature 
should be backed by plausible reasons. Tell 
why. If you have decided to cut prices, the 
people want to know your reasons. A mer- 
chant who announces that he has cut prices 
twenty per cent without giving reasons, simply 
advertises that he has made an excessive profit 
of twenty per cent before he made the reduc- 
tion, The merchant may lose money by the 
transaction, but unless good reasons are given 
for the reduction, the customers who paid an 
additional twenty per cent for the same goods 
will very likely feel that they have been treated 
unfairly, and will give vent to these feelings by 
trading elsewhere.—Business Magazine. 
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ADVERTISING STORIES. 


If a book were to be written giving 
the details of all the advertising 
schemes and rivalries that have ex- 
isted among merchants, how absorb- 
ing it would be! Here, for instance, 
is a little story told by the Springfield 
(Mass.) Homestead that is not without 
its elements of interest: 

We have not seen in latter days in Spring- 
field any such keen advertising competition as 
there used to be between Morse’s and Fay’s 
shoe stores. There was only one store between 
them in Shaw’s block—Sanderson’s—and _ peo- 
ple would very often go into one store mistak- 
ing it for the other. If one spread out a big 
advertisement the other would set out to over- 
shadow it or controvert it. They got running 
on rubber boots once, and placards would ap- 
pear in the windows every few hours dropping 
five or ten cents on the price. Finally Fay’s 
got the price down to ten cents a pair less than 
the boots cost at wholesale. Then sprang up a 
large and mysterious demand. Men came in 
representing they were from the Boston & 
pe shops or the street department, and 
bought three, four and even half a dozen pairs. 
Finally the manager smelt a rat, and had a 
clerk letter on the soles with white paint, 
“From Fay’s Shoe Store.”” The next man 
bought half a dozen pairs and these were done 
up for him, he not noticing the lettering. A 
clerk was detailed to follow him, and he was 
seen to go down Bridge street to Water, up 
Vernon and in the back door of Morse’s shoe 
store. Soon after he returned with the boots, 
and wanted to know if they didn’t have any 
without the signs on the bottom. ‘lhe Fay 
people couldn’t understand how that hurt 
them any, and he had to keep them, but the 
wholesale purchases suddenly stopped. Morse 
then got out a big edition of handbills headed, 
“Go to Morse’s,”’ and the routes of the dis- 
tributors were promptly papered next day with 
handbills headed, ‘‘ Come to Fay’s.’’ Several 
chapters might be written of the amusing 
clashes between these two stores. 


And here is an amusing tale from a 
recent issue of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Evening Sun, of how one advertiser 
used another to further his own adver- 
tising schemes : 

Suit has been entered against Colonel A. L. 
Ainscow by Herbert M. Watson for $11,400. 
The suit grew out of a bit of alleged sharp prac- 
tice on the part of Colonel Ainscow at the time 
Mr. Watson was having his store remodeled. 
When the interior of Mr. Watson’s store was 
refitted, one of the most notable improvements 
was a huge French plate glass mirror, which 
was set in the rear of the store, the effect of 
which was to double the depth of the room. 
The installation of this mirror was due to the 
suggestion of Colonel Ainscow, and was backed 
bya number of business men, who, from time 
to time, met Mr. Watson and urged upon him 
the desirability and attractiveness of such an 
addition, The impression produced by this ap- 
parently spontaneous coincidence of opinion 
was such that Mr. Watson at considerable ex- 
pense had the huge mirror placed in position. 
For months Mr. Watson took pride in the beau- 
tiful sheet of crystal, and it was a source of joy 
to the many fair ones who drank the sparkling 
fizz water at his long counter and incidentally 
made sure that their hats were on straight. 
Strange to relate, Colonel Ainscow’s satisfac- 
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tion in the mirror if possible outdid that of the 
proprietor. He seemed to gloat over that look- 
ing-glass and would come over to his neigh- 
bor’s store ostensibly to get a glass of soda 
water. This of itself was strange, as the jolly 
restaurateur is not partial to beverages of that 
character, but when it was noticed that the 
drink was left untouched and that the Colonel 
— his time looking in that big mirror and 
chuckling to himself, Mr. Watson was puz- 
zled. When his customers looked in the glass 
and smiled and apparently read inscriptions in 
the shining depths he was nonplussed. Finally, 
one day noticing a smear on the surface of the 
glass, a paused to remove it. Then the whole 
thing dawned upon him. In the depths of his 
expensive French plate mirror was framed the 
entire front of Colonel Ainscow’s restaurant. 
Persons sitting at his soda water counter, look- 
ing in the glass could see the glittering front of 
the cafe on the opposite side of the street. The ° 
choice array of game, rib roasts, fruits and such 
articles as would tempt the appetite were dis- 
played to tempting advantage in the window. 
To make matters worse Colonel Ainscow had 
window cards made which were lettered upside 
down, so that in the mirror appeared the sign 
beautifully distinct : 
“* Arnscow’s Ick CREAM. 
Tue Best in THE City.” 

Again the eyes of the druggist and his cus- 

tomers would be pained by a sign reading: 
“FrreD TRIPE AND ONIONS, 50C.”” 

The druggist kept his own counsel. The 
visits of the Colonel were explained. He 
came always after each new dressing of his 
window to judge the effect. 

Mr. Watson went quietly to work and by a 
little questioning secured from the men who 
had advocated the placing of the mirror an ad- 
mission that they had done so at the request or 
suggestion of Colonel Ainscow. In every in- 
stance the gentlemen claimed that their recom- 
mendation had been directly instigated by the 
restaurant man. They did not know why he 
wished it, but to oblige him they had done as 
he asked. Mr. Watson has carefully secured 
his evidence and his witnesses, and now pro- 
poses to make the restaurant man pay for his 
advertising joke at the rate of $25 per day, 
which he thinks is a modest sum. The time 
extends over a year and three months. 

— +o 


ADVERTISING will not work miracles. It 
will not make a badly managed business pay. 
It is not a substitute for careful buying, cash 
discounts, wise arrangements or effective 
organization. You must have the right article, 
purchased or manufactured to the best ad- 
vantage, handled in the best way, offered at the 
right price, or advertising will prove a useless 
expense, Organize your business so as to 


secure for the public the best that is going for 
the money; buy in the best market; get your 
cash discounts and all other advantages and— 
advertise !—Des Moines (Ia.) News. 
ee 
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The following statement shows the actual circulation of THE 
BULLETIN for each day in the month of March, 1899: 
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AVERAGE FOR MARCH: 


(12,080 Gopies per day. 


The BULLETIN’s circulation figures do not include damaged or 
aaah ee William L. McLean, Publisher. 


The first week of each month THE BULLETIN prints 
at the head of its editorial columns the actual number of 
copies sold each day in the previous month. 

An estimate of the character of THe BULLETIN may 
be obtained from an examination of the paper itself. 

Thus advertisers may know exactly what they are 
buying when they contract tor space in 


The Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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DELIVERY WAGON ADVER- 
TISING. 
By Arthur C. Mack 


The delivery wagon has decided 
value for advertising purposes. It 
passes through various parts of the city 
during the greater portion of every 
business day, and is seen by thousands. 
It is one of the most inexpensive ad- 
vertising mediums, practically the only 
outlay being the cost of preparing the 
advertisement. Yet these facts seem 
to be appreciated by few large houses. 

It is surprising that while almost 
every other facility for advertising pur- 
poses has been adopted and cleverly 
utilized, the delivery wagon has been 
so generally overlooked. Most deliv- 
ery wagons as now equipped have an 
indirect advertising importance, it is 
true. There is hardly a firm which 
does not display its name and some- 
times a descriptive word or two, and 
some firms expend large amounts on 
the purchase of handsome and attract- 
ive vehicles. There is some advertis- 
ing value simply in the display of the 
firm’s name, and there is still more 
value in a wagon which, by reason of 
some distinctive feature, or of its 
beauty and novelty of design, attracts 
general notice. The handsome deliv- 
ery wagons of the Messrs. Altman and 
those of several ‘Broadway florists call 
forth many favorable comments. The 
distinctive yellow finish of the Siegel- 
Cooper wagons, with their medallions 
of the store building, attract notice 
wherever they go. The publishers of 
the Standard Dictionary have a com- 
mendation of their work from a lead- 
ing English weekly neatly lettered on 
the sides of their delivery wagon. Two 
or three sensational newspapers have 
pasted coarse posters on the sides of 
their wagons, but the advertisements 
have been crude and the application 
primitive. Some firms have taken ad- 
vantage of the current interest in au- 
tomobiles to equip a delivery wagon 
with electricity or gasoline. But while 
these features are all good so far as 
they go, they are all of more or less 
indirect worth from the purely adver- 
tising standpoint. 

There is ample opportunity for the 
display of terse, catchy and at the 
same time tasteful advertisements from 
the delivery wagon. On the sides of 
the canopy there is an available space 
of at least 36x40 inches. This would 
provide for an artistic poster which 


could be printed in colors and held in 
place under a glass frame attached to 
hinges. On either side of a panel fixed 
tothe top of the canopy still more space 
could be provided. During the even- 
ing hours still more attractive displays 
could be easily arranged. There are few 
features of street scenes in the evening 
more beautiful than the electric signs. 
With dainty white and colored globes 
remarkably catchy advertisements 
could be provided on the wagons. This 
principle has already been applied in 
somewhat modified form to a beauti- 
ful wagon, built for B. F. Keith to ad- 
vertise his various theaters, and where- 
ever it has gone people have stomped 
to admire its brilliance and read its 
signs. The cost of running such lights 
is not great. A few years hence the 
horse will no longer be seen on our 
streets and the cost of running electric 
lights will then be still cheaper than it 
is now. Would not the following ar 
rangement of tiny globes, for instance, 
be effective, with blue globes for the 
border, display lines in red and other 
lines in white ? 


5,000 MEN’S TIES, 





i 25 cents each 
' Regular 40 and 50 cent Qualities. 
M:_ All Colors, All eee A Rare 
eo ; Chance. 
R: SPECIAL SAL , WOMEN’S 
x SH¢ 

a a. reduced from $4 to $r. 98 
WwW: BROWN’S. 


Delivery wagon advertising would 
not take the place of newspaper adver- 
tising, of course. But as a supplement 
to the detail ad in the newspaper a 
crisp and attractive advertisement on 
the delivery wagon would be likely to 
increase business materially. 


BALTIMORE’S ADVERTISING. 

A correspondent writes : 

The Retailers’ Association of Baltimore 
gave last year six excursions, which brought to 
“altimore 2,497 shoppers who formerly traded 
at Philadelphia. It is claimed that the ex- 
penditures of these people approximated §8 
each, amounting to $19,976, and that their per- 
manent trade is practically assured. The As- 
sociation secured the presence of 373 shoppers 
of Delaware and the eastern shore of alee’ 
on Faster Monday, and is arranging for other 
parties which have hitherto visited Philadel- 
phia when on shopping bent. The Association 
is at no particular expense in engineering these 
excursions, the Queen Anne Railroad meeting 
the advertising bills. 

+o —— 

Tue proper kind of advertising, the kind 
that is culminative, requires time. When the 
results do come, they don’t come with a rush, 
The growth is of the substantial, healthy kind. 
—C, V. White. 
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MEN AND FOWLS. 


The March number of Agricultural 
Advertising is a poultry issue; and 
saturated with the subject, the editor 
thus compares certain classes of fowls 
with certain classes of advertisers : 


The human family is closely allied to the 
** poultry family.” Did you ever make a com- 
parison of the different people that you know 
with the different breeds of chickens? 

I know men who are fair specimens of the 
Asiatic breeds. They are free and easy in their 
habits, waiting for the worms and bugs to come 
their way and make but little effort to shape 
circumstances. You will always find such men 
at the foot of the ladder that leads up to the 
best perches. Luck may lead them to the foot, 
but it will not elevate them up to any of the 
rounds, | If you will cast your eye over the 
scene you will find that those who get to choice 
perches at the top of the roost belong to an- 
other breed-entirely. It takes a little game 
blood to win Gn the battle for bread in this 
world. It need not necessarily be fighting blood 
but it wants to be game. The energy ina game 
cock, if rightly directed, will enable a rooster 
to fill his craw full to overflowing with the 
choicest kind of worms, while the lubberly old 
Shanghai is moping around, waiting for some 
silly worm to crawl outof his hole and deliver 
himself without a struggle. What we need in 
this day and generation is more ‘‘ game cocks ”’ 
among our business men, The man who has 
this blood in his veins is not afraid to go into 
business and has the nerve to push his business 
after he has started. He does not hesitate to 
investigate new ideas and new methods He 
formulates new plans and pushes them to a 
finish. If a mistake has been made it does not 
discourage or dishearten him, for he has the 
courage to jump up and go at it again when he 
falls down. Competition can not crush such a 
man nor circumstances discourage him. He is 
an inspiration to those around him. He will 
win out in spite of fate. 

I believe it would pay some advertisers to in- 
vest twenty-five cents in a vigorous old hen and 
turn her loose in a garden lot and then sit on 
the fence and watch her operate. He would not 
find her spending a week or two in getting 
ready for business. She would not try to cover 
the whole lot at one time. She would not wear 
her claws out trying to tear up the hardest spot 
she could find. She would not stop to cackle 
over every bug she found and let it get away 
from her. She would not look around for ap- 
plause from the galleries and neglect her job. 
She would not gather all the bugs she could 
find into a heap and then gorge herself with 
them. No; she would go directly to where the 
“bug lieth.””. She would yank him out and 
swallow him. From the nourishment derived 
from this bug she would be able to scratch a 
little harder for the next one and soon. 

Now, what an advertiser would learn from 
an old hen under these conditions is this: It is 
better to start at once with a small capital to 
advertise than to sit around and wait fora big 
capital. Small beginnings, with push, make 
large endings. Instinct and common sense 
would enable him to determine where his cus- 
tomers ought to be found. He need only cover 
such territory as would be most likely to bring 
him good returns. He should not spend his 
money that he might be classed as a large ad- 
vertiser. Men who do this may be good “‘pro- 
ducers”’ for a short time, but they do not last 
long. Last but not least, he would learn that 
every time he found a ‘“‘ bug" and _ properly 
masticated it it would give him strength and 
courage to “‘ scratch’ for others, This incor- 
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porates the great secret of success in advertis- 
ing. I doubt if to-day there is one great ad- 
vertiser in this country who did not start in a 
small way and double and treble and quadruple 
his appropriations as returns came in. A hint 
to the wise is sufficient. 


_- 
WHAT YOU CAN DO. 

When a man goes into business he has some 
cards printed, and when he meets an acquaint- 
ance thereafter he pokes out a card and says: 
** When you’re down my way, drop in.”’ That’s 
advertising. The trouble is that you can’t re- 
peat that operation often enough personally 
What you can do is to put the card and the re- 
mark, more or less elaborately expressed, into 
a paper, and have it handed to hundreds all 
in one day.—Chicago Apparel Gazette. 
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THE NEW YORK 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 


Is the Oldest ---- 
Newspaper in the City. 











It has been published over 102 


years consecutively. 





Its circulation is among intelligent 
and well-to-do people. It goes into 


the Homes of the Children, Grand- 





Children and Great Grand-Children 





of its Original Subscribers. 
These constitute the Substantial 
Elements of New York’s citizenship. 
They constitute also the Best 
Clientage of substantial and respon- 
sible business houses. 


Their Attention can best be 





secured through the advertising 


columns of 








The Commercial Advertiser 




















HOTEL ADVERTISING. 


Nearly all the publications devoted 
to hotel interests contain matter that 
is of interest only to hotel proprietors 
and their employees. This being the 
case, how are you to be benefited by 
advertising your hotel in these publi- 
cations? The average hotel paper 
contains absolutely nothing to interest 
the traveling public; there is no reason 
why the guest should ask to see it ; no 
reason why he should even look at 
it if he happened to find it in the 
reading-room. We can nct conceive 
what arguments, if any, are advanced 
by the representatives of these publi- 
cations when soliciting an ad from a 
hotel man; especially some of the 
large and costly ads that wesee. Does 
he say, “ Mr. Smith, our paper is read 
by Mr. Jones, Mr. Brown, and a thou- 
sand other good hotel proprietors, and 
I have no doubt but that if you will 
advertise with us, at least some of 
these hotel proprietors will stop at your 
house if by chance they happen to 
come to Chicago.” If he is honest 
about it he will probably say, “ Mr. 
Smith, our paper is only read by your 
brother hotel men, as you know. You 
may or may not be benefited toa slight 
extent by advertising with us; but, 
really, we can not exist on subscrip- 
tions alone, and must ask you to favor 
us with an ad.” Or, has_ been 
known to be the case, he may say 
nothing, but just look wise. You 
know then that you will have to choose 
between advertising and having the 
good-will of the owners of the paper 
and have flattering things said about 
you and your hotel occasionally, or, 
not advertising and be subjected to a 
thousand and one little annoyances, 
such as refusing to publish your ar- 
rivals, making mention of “ rumors ” 
that will affect your help, and in many 
other ways. To be plain, you are 
“held up” for the ad. Rather astrong 
expression, but very fitting. 

There are some hotel publications 
that contain illustrated articles on travel 
and other items of news that will in- 
terest the guest as well as the hotel 
man. When the latter has perused 
such a paper he can with good grace 
place it in ms reading-room. This 
class of papers should receive hotel 
ads, as they are read by the people 
that you want to reach, and there ought 
to be some returns as a result. Often 
has a patron inquired at the desk, “ Do 


as 
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you know a good hotel at such and 
such a town?” Unless the clerk hap- 
pens to be acquainted in the city re- 
ferred to he does not look up a copy 
of some hotel publication behind the 
desk and run through the ads for the 
name of a hotel in that particular city ; 
he simply refers to his Red Book and 
gives the inquirer all the information 
he desires. On the other hand this 
same inquirer, if he picked up a copy 
of that class of hotel publications that 
are entitled to a place in the reading- 
room, would while looking through the 
paper endeavor to post himself by 
looking over the ads of hotels in the 
city he was going to visit. 

The best advertising for hotels is 
the booklet. A handsomely illustrated 
booklet gotten up by people who un- 
derstand their business, and printed 
on good stock, would be certain to 
leave the desired impression. 

The fact must never be overlooked 
that the best advertising for a hotel is 
a pleased patron. Your manager, 
clerk, steward or housekeeper can do 
wonders toward either building up 
your business or running it into the 
ground. When it is all sifted down 
the proprietor finds that toa very large 
extent the success of the hotel] depends 
upon his own watchfulness and good 
judgment. More than one man has 
not only discontinued stopping at his 
favorite house on account of the inso- 
lence of the clerk, but he never loses 
an opportunity to speak disparagingly 
of the hotel in question. This is es- 
pecially true among commercial trav- 
elers. The subject of “ where are you 
going and at what hotel do you stop” 
is discussed, and the house that un- 
derstands the art of properly catering 
to the traveling public is benefited by 
such discussion.—A merican Traveler. 

—— SOO 
WHO IS GETTING ROCK BOTTOM 
RATES? 

One of the “‘ specials ’’ went into partnership 
with a publisher of an old-established weekly in 
a Western city. The publisher was one of 
those rare aves who unblushingly tell the 
truth. Among other things disclosed were con- 
tracts, calling for practically the same service, 
of the following advertisers. Each was paying 
the rate per inch set opposite his name. The 
contracts had all been made or renewed within 
the past four months : 

a Ee eee : 

ee 

Royal Baking Powder Co...... 
Scott & Bowne 
An Eastern Agency .......++-++- 20¢. 

The problem to be solved is: What are the 
card rates of this paper? Another question is : 
What is the agent doing for the advertiser ?— 
Advertising Experience, 
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‘‘ Brightest and Best in the Great Northwest.’’ 





Only Democratic Daily 
in Minnesota. 


Its Popularity is proven by the steady in- 
crease to its subscription list. 

Its Worth is proven by its constantly increas- 
ing advertising patronage. 

Local Advertisers testify to its business 
bringing qualities by increasing their space from 
week to week. 

Its Classified Columns are popular be- 
cause they bring results. Send in a trial order. 


Bear in Mind that it is the only Democratic 
Daily in Minnesota, thus having an exclusive field. 





















Eastern 
Representative 


Chas. H. Eddy, 
ro Spruce St., 
New York 

City. 







Representatives 
WILLIAMS & 
LAWRENCE, 


H. Fralick, Mgr., 
87 agian 


The Globe Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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ADVERTISING BAR-BEN. 


A TWO YEARS’ SUCCESS— NEWSPA- 
PERS USED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY— 
TESTING THEM AND PLUNGING IN 
THE BEST STEREOPTICONS — 
“ PRINTERS’ INK” AND THE AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


That any business starting with a 
capital of only a few thousands could 
in less than two years’ time occupy an 
entire double building, show a surplus 
of over $25,000, and do advertising to 
the extent of $33,000 their first year, 
is almost incomprehensible. Yet this 
is the history of the Bar-Ben Remedies 
of Cleveland, O.—another instance of 
the capabilities of American pluck and 
enterprise, backed by American faith 
in judicious advertising. 

I called to see Dr. Elmer E. Barton, 
the medical director of the enterprise, 
and as a PRINTERS’ INK representa- 
tive was readily accorded an interview. 

“ You see what we have now,” said 
Dr. Barton, after introducing me to 
Drs. Gillespie, Ulmer, Fraser, Benson 
and Oliver, winding up with a tour 
through the laboratory, consultation 
offices, operating rooms and business 
offices, all in the Bar-Ben Block. 
“ This is all the result of less than two 
years’ hard work, good luck and busi- 
ness enterprise. 

“The whole story of Bar-Ben reads 
like a romance. I had retired from 
active practice a number of years ago, 
and up to two years ago gavenothought 
to placing the Bar-Ben Remedies on 
the market. The remedy is an old 
prescription in liquid form that I used 
for over twenty years in my practice. 
Every druggist in this locality knew 
it as ‘Dr. Barton’s Prescription.’ In 
May, 1897, I met Mr. Wylie, then 
with the G. H. Haulenbeek Agency, 
of New York, and I casually told him 
of my prescription. Mr. Wylie seemed 
to see the possibility of placing it on 
the market if it could be made up in 
tablet form. After much labor this 
was accomplished.” 

“By the way, doctor, where in the 
world did you happen on such a name 
as ‘ Bar-Ben’ ?” 

The doctor seemed astonished to 
think that any one did not know the 
derivation of the name. 

“ Why, that’s easy, Bar for Barton 
and Ben for Prof. Benson, who pre- 
pares the remedies. I venture to say 
there is not a man, woman or child in 
any territory in which we advertise 
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that does not know all about Bar-Ben. 
Here is an instance,” said the doctor, 
and he produced an envelope mailed 
in Chicago, addressed simply, “ Bar- 
Ben,” which came direct to him at 
Cleveland. 

“How long has Bar-Ben been on 
the market, Doctor, and how was it 
first placed ?” 

“To make a long story short, fol- 
lowing Mr. Wylie’s suggestion, I got 
together a few hundred dollars and 
put it in advertising, using only local 
papers and placing my remedy on sale 
in two or three Cleveland drug stores, 
among them May’s Pharmacy on the 
Square. The results from the first in- 
sertions of our ad in the Cleveland 
press were most satisfactory, and in 
less than one month Mr. A. F. May, 
proprietor of the store spoken of, 
made me a proposition to put several 
thousand dollars into the business and 
push it. We at once organized a com 
pany, and feeling that the advertising 
would be the most important feature, 
and that it could not be handled to 
greater advantage than by the gentle- 
man who first directed my thoughts in 
that direction, we placed the entire 
advertising management of Bar-Ben 
in the hands of Mr. H. H. Wylie, 
who has continued with us to the 
present time. This is about all I can 
tell you about Bar-Ben, except to say 
that our sales have grown from 117 
boxes in August, 1897, to over 85,000 
during the month of February, 1899. 

“ What methods have we employed 
in our advertising ? Mr. Wylie could 
best tell you, as I have not interested 
myself beyond the medical and manu- 
facturing part.” 

PRINTERS’ INK’s hired man forth- 
with hunted up this phenomenal ad- 
vertising man, Wylie. 

“Mr. Wylie, Doctor Barton has re 
ferred me to you. PRINTERS’ INK 
wants to know something of the ad- 
vertising history of Bar-Ben.” 

“You do. Well, Bar-Ben is my 
strong point, and, as far as the history 
of it is concerned, I can sum it up all 
in one sentence: judicious newspaper 
advertising and a meritorious remedy.” 

“Do you mean, Mr. Wylie, that 
Bar-Ben is only advertised in the news- 
papers ?” 

“ Decidedly so, as far as ninety per 
cent of the advertising goes.” 

“Will you tell me about the meth- 
ods pursued in building up such a 
business in so short a time ?” 
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“Ves, although I can not go into the plan of ‘the whole hog or none;’ 
details. I feel their success is entire- that is, we used every paper that was 
ly due to one method—confining their any good in that locality for at least 
advertising to goody to good onianiiee localities three months. At the end of that 


AR-BEN 


-TH6 GREAT RESTORATIVE 


is the ideal Spring Medicine. 

Everyone should take a good medicine in the 
Spring. The system requires something to for- 
tify it against the ravages of malarial fevers, with 
which the atmosphere is now .so fully charged. 
Everybody is more or less run down and prone to 
contract diseases at this time. 

Bar-Ben will purify the blood and ward off dis- 
ease. Itis anerve and blood builder. It creates 
solid flesh, muscle and strength, clears the brain 
and makes the blood pure and rich. Bar-Ben is 
prepared in small sugar coated tablets, easy to 
swallow. It takes the place of celery compounds. 
sarsaparillas, nerviras, and all vile liquid tonics. 
One box of Bar-Ben will work wonders; six will 
curs. It is not a “patent medicine.” but is pre- 
pared direct from the 
formula of E. E. Bar- 
ton, M. D., by Hijal- 
mer O.Benson,Fh D., 
B. S., the eminent 
Swedish chemist. 
Bar-Ben is for sale 
by druggists every- 
where, or will be 
mailed on receipt of 
price. One box, 60 
tablets, 50 cents; 6 
boxes, $2.50. Drs. 
Barton and Benson, 
129 Bar-Ben Block. 
Cleveland, oO “Throw away your bottle.” 














only chee prom had their goods on time we canceled every paper that was 
sale at the drug stores. If the com- not paying and plunged into every pa- 
pany gave us sufficient money to open per that had paid.” 

up a territory, we would go ahead on “ How did you know which paid ?” 
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“That was easy, Owing to the 
thorough system of keying every pa- 
per and every ad. For instance, take 
Chicago. We started in with seven 
papers, using the same three-inch ad 
in all. After three months, carefully 
figuring out the cost and the returns, 
we cut out three of them entirely, half 
the space in two others, doubling and 
quadrupling the space in the two that 
we found showed best returns.” 

“Were there any other methods 
employed in Chicago besides these ?” 

“ Yes, the Bar-Ben people had their 
own men on the ground. They would 
visit every store, see that the druggist 
had goods and advertising in sight, 
make window displays, and in a hun- 
dred ways let them know Bar-Ben was 
around.” 

“ Which papers are best adapted to 
your business, morning or evening ?” 

“That depends entirely upon the 
locality. The paper that reaches the 
masses, whether morning or evening, 
is the one that brings the returns.” 

“Ts the success of Bar-Ben at- 
tributed to its name, intrinsic value, or 
good advertising ?” 

“ Possibly all three, although in con- 
sidering the merits of advertising, the 
good quality of the article must be pre- 
supposed. It certainly requires merit 
in an article to build up a continued 
success. Advertising will sell any- 
thing, but merit in the article itself is 
necessary if the sale is to continue.” 

“Is the advertising business re- 
duced to a science, Mr. Wylie ?” 

“ Yes, like everything else, advertis- 
ing has become as much a profession 
as surgery or dentistry. But in the 
face of all this, I do not believe that 
any one can use the past experience 
of any advertiser as a guarantee that 
some other article will prove success- 
ful upon the same lines.” 

“Have you used any other medi- 
ums aside from daily papers ?” 

“Probably a couple thousand dol- 
lars was spent in mail order month- 
lies, and about $1,000 in advertising 
on stereopticons in three or four large 
cities. This latter, by the way, I be- 
lieve paid them better than anything 
else, excepting the daily newspapers. 
What other advertising was done they 
handled themselves, but I can state 
that it was confined entirely to dis- 
plays in drug stores, and that they 
steered clear of circular distributions, 
programmes, billboards and souvenir 
editions’ of aH kinds, excepting in 
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Cleveland, where there <vas a small 
space in the theater programmes, 
a practically daily circulation.” 

“Has PRINTERS’ INK done you any 
good, Mr. Wylie?” 

“T can best answer that by telling 
you to look here,” upon which he 
opened a drawer and showed me a file 
of PRINTERS’ INK, well thumbed and 
marked up with memoranda. “I an 
sure PRINTERS’ INK is more closely 
read by myself and by every practical 
advertising man than any other pub- 
lication.” . 

“In placing your advertising, Mr. 
Wylie, what guide do you follow in 
newspaper circulation ?” 

“ Well, here’s Rowell’s. I don’t be 
lieve the $25 a year for a subscription 
is wasted. When I want to know any 
thing beyond that it is always by cor 
respondence with some _ interested 
parties in the particular locality, or re- 
ports from traveling men of a number 
of the houses whose advertising I am 
placing. Beyond that, when placing 
any large contract, I go directly to the 
city, study the field over carefully and 
form my own conclusions. The Amer 
can Newspaper Directory saves us a 
whole lot of work and time on what- 
ever contracts we place.” 

CHARLES SETH Brown. 


SAMPLES. 
Free distribution of samples being ex- 
tensively used by medicine, soap and tobacco 


firms. ‘Tossing the samples on the stoops or in 
the yards is no longer tolerated. Distributors 
are compelled to rap doors and await call and 
hand sample to the lady of the house with 
pleasant remarks as to the merits of the goods 
This is quite expensive, but must pay, as new 
firms are constantly taking it up. Sampling 
by mail to applicants secured from newspaper 
advertising offering free samples, is also in- 
creasing, no less than fifty firms last month ad- 
vertising to send samples, free of expense, it 
costing as high as five to nine cents for postage 
alone, to mail the sample. If kept up at this 
rate of speed, sampling by mail will be over- 
done, as I know dozens of people sending for 
every sample they see advertised, never having 
any idea of giving it a trial. However, all 
sampling is good, but some is better than 
others.— U/-to-Date Distributor. 
a 
BIGGEST CHECK EVER DRAWN. 

‘There were made out last year two checks 
which were and still are the largest ever drawn 
in single financial transactions, says the S?. 
James Budget. The smaller of the two checks 
established a record as the largest ever drawn ; 
but although it was for more than $55,000,000, 
it did not long remain the largest, being soon 
eclipsed by a check for $¢ These 
valuable pieces of paper were drawn in con- 
nection with the last Chinese Loan, and the 
final installment of the war indemnity money 
which was due to Japan from China, and 
changed hands in the parlor of the Bank of 
England.—Keystone. 
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Kentucky, far famed for fair women, oye 9 wed whiskey, counts the TIMES as its “ge as newspaper production. 
Jt is Kentuckiad down to its ‘o showing through its printed pages every dpy th of the natural 
vigor and energy of the »eople of “ae most yao A State. Acknowledged by all ‘to +" eyond doubt not 
only the greatest circulation in Kentucky but in the whole South, and covers this remarkably fertile and 

juctive section iddle South hh servic public and in returas to local and foreign advertisers 
it stands the Jeader of Southern papers, barring non ‘ 











AN ACTUAL AND’ HONEST COUNT OF THE DAILY 


LOUISVILLE TIMES 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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Publishers of amenicis nt MEWSParER oinec TORY, fo Spruce St.. M. ¥. City. Lovierilie, Jan. 2, 1899. 
SURS a tow of the for one year, from January %, 1898, to Janvary 1, 1899, actual number of complete copies printed, 
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January tana Mascn | Aram | May | Jorn | Jury 
1 | 33,42 | 32,749 | 33,284 | 36010 | .... | 32,405 | 32,730 33,003 | 32,436 | 33473 
a «ws | gauges | | 3$:600 | | 32,671 | 33,008 -» | 32,480 | 32,876 
3 | 33,400 32,806 | 34255 | 32,100 | 32,812 52.998 
. 35,320 | 33.816 | 33,708 32,496 32,587 | 
$ 35,257 | 32,233 | 33,064 | 33.380 
6 36,033 | 32 $10 32,064 | 32,177 | - | 33343 
7 35,541 | 9? 32,175 32,092 | 32,497 | 33.34! 
8 35,326 3 32,080 | 31,908 39,018 | 33,302 
9 | | 35.525 ; 32,167 | - | 35700 | 35,250 
< 32,045 | 32,853 | 33.818 | 33,453 
33,999 | 32,263 | 33,775 
38,075 | } 32,277 | 32,743 | 33.885 
38.307 | 31,778 | 32,316 | 
37.296 | | 33 | | 32,445 32,33 | 33,263 
34,333 3 | 32223 | 32556 | 3355! 
| } 37,840 | } 32,038 | +--+. | 33398 | 32,993 
. | | 32229 | 32.786 | 33,258 | 33,593 
34,987 } 32,578 32,964 
36,117 | | 32585 | 33738 | 33,428 | 33.805 
36,262 34,124 | 32,854 cae 33,720 
| 36,919 32,503 | 32,599 | 33282 | 33,528 
35,450 | ' 37,295 | 37,539 | 35595 | 33,548 
| 35,980 | 32,626 33354 | 35468 
| i. 33,374 32,196 39,922 33,552 
}3 | 36,662 | x 31,968 | 33.380 ; 
| 34235 | 36247 | } 32-452 | 32,492 | 33059 | 39,773 
| 35.363 | 32,995 32,208 ” 33.377 
| 34,866 | 34,86" 31,963 | | 33,802 32,083 33.432 33,246 
| 35,084 | 35,039 32,698 32,434 | 34,037 32,306 33,013 33013 
| 34,995 | 35,485 32.454 | 31,937 | 3,388 | beee sy i 32,823 
36,807 | 32,081 | |_ 31,983 33,078 
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Total number of copies issued in 1898, = - 10, “455, 934 





A daily average circulation for qpemers. p44 
ary. ; * 3304 
pe March . — eoes 027, y 








= November ... setdsseeees peaeeeien 33,40 
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A daily average for 1898 of . . . «. « +» « « « 33,405 
is © correct report for the year 18o8, and is made in good faith for the + perme being on file in the office of the Amerncan Newspaper 
Directory aad securing an accurate and exact circulation sating in the next issue of that publication. JNO. A. HALDEMAN, Business Mgr. 







THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Tribane Building, New York. 
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*¢A Molder of Thought.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal 
Daily, Sunday and Semi-Weekly. 


W. N. HALDEMAN, President. HENRY WATTERSON, Editor. 
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CHILDREN’S TRADE. 

Too many dealers rely altogether upon the 
staples that are sure to be called for, and which 
have a fixed price, upon which the margin of 
profits is necessarily small. The merchant who 
settles down to do business carrying only such 
a stock and depending upon “ ordering ”’ 


such 
other goods as his customers may happen to 
want, robs himself in addition to profit on the 
sale of the advantage of that good class of ad- 
vertising which his more li vely brother gets by 
having the citizens discuss some ‘‘ new thing ”’ 
he is displaying. A certain dealer located ina 
thriving town over in Ohio sat in his store one 
August day conjuring his brain fora suggestion 
whereby to put a little life into his busines 
His little boy came in with some of his play- 
mates, and asked his father for “‘ string to make 
harness, they were going to work Johnnie's 
goat.’’ From this incident the dealer 

cve. A few days later a nicely painted g vat 
wagon with handsome harness was in his show 
window. Johnnie wanted it, and his father, a 
prosperous business man, bought it for him. 
The dealer had another idea. It grew, and in 
afew days a pony phaeton with harness to 
match was on his aah floor ; afew days I iter 
the banker’s daughter was seen driving about 
town in the ey rig. The dealer continued 
ordering novel , judici ously , of course, and 
said that the fae and girls about town sold 
them for him, and brought people to his store 


took his 








to look and to buy whom he had never ex 
pected to claim as customers. He has learned 
that there is a way, through the children, of 
collecting legitimate tribute from a_ certain 
class of good, profital customers which he 
could never reach be xe Farm Machinery. 


ADVERTISING TO LADIES. 
atiention isn’t all—you 
and to «¢ 


Catching a woman’s 








want to hold it, to sustain it, mvinc 

her. It is necessary to understand feminine 
ways and wants, the woman’s preferences and 
dislikes. Polite civility is better appreciated 
than rough familiarity—in words as in actions 


As a general rule 


i department store adwriters 
know this fact 


-_ always kee p it in view when 
preparing copy. _ Perhz - the best advertising 
of this class in New York is done by John 
Wanamaker. The greatest care is evident in 
every line of his advertising, and it is said to 
be the most scrupulously edited advertising 
copy in America. That it pays toso edit itcan 
not be questioned. 

Ladies have told me that they take positiv 
pleasure in reading the Wan am iker advertis 

















ments—not merely for the s a Sopra 
tion they contain, but on account of their enter- 
taining and instructive style. Their convincin 


quality is peculiarly predominant, and they are 
so constructed as to create a desire in the fem- 
inine mind to inspect the’articles described 
There’s the great secret of successful adver- 
tising: creating the desire to see the good 
vertised ; but it must be ie in a perfectly 
plain and truthful way exaggeration, no 
bombastic boasting —or confidence in the store’s 
announcements will te destroyed. 
Juuivs Fit 
_ 
A BEECHAM STORY. 
Apropos of the recent appointment of Earl 
Jeauchamp — pronounced B eechi im—to the 
qumregniiio of New South Wales, a story is 
told of an American tourist who was being 
shown ovcr Madresfield Court by the E 
land steward. Lost in admiration at everything 
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no 
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irl’s 


he saw—the woods, the lawn, the deer and the 
noble mansion—our ingenious Yankee at last 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, this is really lovely. And 


this, I suppose, has al! been made out of those 
blessed pills of his?” —Pudlic Opinion. 


PRINTERS 


INK. 
REPEATED EVERY YEAR. 


One of the curious things that appear in the 
columns of the London 7%mes is this death no 
tice, which is published annually: ‘ On Fri- 
day, July 16, 1839, in her thirty-third year, the 
very deeply-lamented Lady Flora Hastings, M 
Bas The Lady Flora in question was one of 


the most beautiful of the maids-of-honor to the 
Queen, and had been in attendance on her 
majesty for some time, when she suddenly 


found h - If the subject of malevolent gossip, 
which had its origin among the ladies-ia-wait- 


ing of the Queen, prominent among the num- 
ber being Lady Portman. The Queen, who was 

inmarried at the time, sided with her ladies 
against the unfortunate girl. Inquiry fully vin- 
dic ited Lady Flora, and she was reinstated in 
the Queen’s favor. But when she demanded 
that her traducers be excluded from the Court, 


ifterward 
ind _ her rela- 
forgiven her 
It was a sis- 
mother of the 
inasmuch as he 
belief that 


the Queen refused to comply. Soon 
Lady Flora became ill and died, 
appears, have never 
majesty for refusing her request 
ter of Lady lora who was the 
present Marquis of Bute, and 
was notori« usly brought up to the 
| 














lis lovely it had been most cruelly treated 
by her maje , he has always manifested a very 
marked degree of reserve towards the Court, 
and it is generally believed thot it is by his or- 


ders that the obituary notice concerning Lady 





Flora’s de ppears each year in the London 
7 wes F } TV) es 
~7?o 
GOOD ADVICE, 
Have some s\ m about your advertising 


exp ae They Decide at 
season how mucl 
the sake of publ 
various mediums 
h 


the beginning of the 
you can afford to spend for 
, then divide it among the 
s the experience of the past 











is taught best Tf you have two local papers 
ne good and one with no excuse for exist- 
ent put all your money in the good paper, 
ind not thre — in the good paper and 
fourth in the poor one, just for the sake of 

. nding in will ithe manager of the latter 
Don’t make contracts ht away for the full 





Hold back about 


. for good opportu- 


umount you intend to spend 
i per cent or 15 per cent 





nities may come along later and find your 
noney all spent. When you do use the local 
newspaper t it steadily—go in every issue, 
even though you have to use small space. A 
modest-sized advertisement in every issue is 
hetter than one twice th ze every other issue. 
.H.E. Hawkins, in the Wheel. 

Es sali ie 

LOOKING AHEAD. 
A Jarge number of m ie icturers of agricult- 


ral implements will not do any advertising this 


ng. They are men who |} 





} g have in previous 
seasons used co siderable ice, but they state 
that now they have l the business they can 
handle and that there is no object to be gained 
by advertising. An examination of the col- 





umns of the pay ers will show these men what 
us mistake the y are making. The papers 
are filled with but they are the cards of 
men who are building business. The advertising 
will turn the general drift of business toward 
the new men, and in two or three years, when 
things quiet down a little some of our old-time 
manufacturers will rue the trade they have lost 
through present neglect. The old timers make 
no better machinery than the new men. The 
reason the public sticks to the older makes is 
because they are so well known.—A gvricu/tural 
Advertising, Chicago, Til. 
+o 


a seri 
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ADVERTISING is one of the legitimate neces- 
sary expenses of business, and must be met the 
same as insurance, taxes or the payment of sal- 
aries.— ‘an Zandt. 
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THEODORE L, DE VINNE. 

Born at Stamford, Conn., in 1828, Mr. 
Vinne began to learn the ’printers’ trade 
Newburgh, N. Y., in 1843. Four years ae 
he was in New York. In 1849 he entered the 
printing office of Francis Hart as a job com- 
positor, A year later he was made foreman, a 
position which he held for nine years, when he 
was taken into partnership. In 1873 the firm 
of Francis Hart & Co. begen to print S¢. 
Nicholas,and a little later the Century Ma~a- 
zine, On the death of Francis Hart, Mr. De 
Vinne took his son, Theodore B., into partner- 
ship with him, but the firm name remained 
Francis Hart & Co. until 1883, or thereabouts 
when it was changed to Theodore L. De Vinne 
& Co. In 1886 the firm removed to 12 La- 
fayette place, where a handsome building had 
been erected for them. Mr. De Vinne has al- 
ways paid much attention to the question of 
prices, and one of his principal books is hi 
** Printers’ Price List, Py manual intended to 
furnish printers facts for making estimates cor- 
rectly. The first edition of this manual ap- 
peared in 1869, and a second was called for in 
“which was warmly welcomed by the 
trade.’? Always a student of the art, anda man 
of positive opinions, Mr. De Vinne long ago 
felt the need of some authoritative work on the 
subject, which should seek to reduce traditions 
to facts, and serve as a guide to bibliographers 
and students generally. If he had never written 


~ 





1s71, 


another word on the subject, his great book, 
‘The Invention of Printing,’’. would have 
D laced him at the head of his profession, and 





iven him a permanent place one historians, 
Thi s book = in its second edition in 1878 

During the Civil War Mr. De Vinne was in- 
strumental in orgarizing the soc iety now known 
as the Typothetz of the City of New York,and 





he was chosen its first secretary. It is probably 
largely due to efforts that this society 
‘ proved valuable in allaying animosities and 








in giving to all its members . truer knowledg 
of the ions of the trade ”’ than they had 
Similar societies were formed 
in other cities of the Union, and in 1887, when 





23 
the United Typothete was organized in Chi- 
cago, Mr. De Vinne, although absent, was 
chosen its president. If Mr. De Vinne’s maga- 
zine articles, a number of which have formed 
the basis of several of his books, could be 
brought together, it would surprise some of his 
best friends to see what an active, studious life 
he has led outside his regular business as the 
first of American present-day printers, As one 
of the organizers of the Grolier Club of New 
York he has been called upon to do an im- 
mense amount of gratuitous work. With one 
or two exceptions, the publications of the Gro- 
lier Club have been printed at the De Vinne 
Press, and no other such notable set of club 
publications, in point of typographical merit, 
have ever been printed. One of the earliest of 
these publications was Mr. De Vinne’s own ad- 
dress to the club, delivered at the monthly 
me eting, in January, 1885, on “* Historic Print- 
ing Types.”’ It is some thing to have one say 
of you that you know all that is to be known on 
any one subject, but this praise seems not too 
high in its application to Mr. Theodore L. De 
Vinne. To be so expert and so well ec uip ped 
with exact knowledge that a mere casual glance 
will enable to assign a particular cut of 
type, old or new, to its rightful designer, can 
be said of few typographers anywhere, and yet 
I understand this can be truthfully said of Mr. 
De Vinne.—/uland Printer. 
+o, 
ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 

V ood engraving consists in cutting, on pieces 
of boxwood, designs drawn by an artist upon 
the surface. The boxwood is cut across the 
, in slices of blocks, which are dressed to 
same height as type for convenience in 
After the wood has bee n made per- 
fectly smooth on -~ surface and “‘ squared ’’ to 
the size desired, it is further prepared for the 
artist by being covered by a white preparation 

usually water-color Chinese white. The de- 
sign is then drawn in the ordinary way with a 
pencil, and nothing is left for the engraver to 
do but to cut the wood out of the interstices.— 
Stationers’ Bulletin 
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ever necessary. 
healtpful because never uncleanly. 


factory, for no one who could see one of 


These refrigerators are all sold, as 
factory to the user. 
the following cities:— 

ram French Co.. China, 89-03 Franklin St 
recht & Son, Fioriste. "409 Fifth Ave, 
PUILADELPmia— Tyndale &’ Mitchell Co., China, 1217 


Chestnut St. 

Srracuss — F. u. bmg ad aan, te W Fayette 8t. 
n St 

tee Sood St 


BUFFALO 
Prrresvron Ww, P coe r “hi 
hina, 22 E. 4th St. 


CirclyxatTi—Koch & Braunstein, 








THE MONROE 


Porcelain-Lined Refrigerators 





Each food compartment is white porcelain, moulded into one piece. 
whiteness throws daylight into every corner, so you can see anything that is 
spilled. The glaze enables you to wipe it up with a cloth—about all the cleaning 
The only refrigerators that are absolutely odorless. 
Durable, because the porcelain never breaks. 
Nothing can craze, crack, nor peel it. 
struction is so skillful—the insulation so perfect—that they save their cost over 
and over in the ice that other refrigerators waste. 
kinds, but it goes into making them economical. 
by selling direct, freight prepaid. We sell on approval, to be returned if unsatis- 


a lifetime with the common kind. Our new catalogue, with pictures in colors, 
shows how dainty they are; write direct to us for it. 


For convenience in showing, however, we have exhibits in 


For Catalogue address MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Box S, Lock 


The 


Always 
Economical because the whole con- 


The cost is more than of some 
We save you the dealer’s profit 





these refrigerators would be content for 
they always have been, direct from our 


cKnight, Sons & Co.. Carpets, 235 th Ave, 

audt Glass & Crockery Co..238 Summit St. 

B King & Co., China. 103 Woodward A 

acob Retterer. Stoves 109 Lake St. sanoor. 
“hii 


ons a, 1020 Walaut St 
—M. H_ Bliss. © Chins, 110. Farnam Su 
New" Onteans—E. Offner, China, 908 Canal St. 
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REFRIGERATORS ARE THE LATEST ARTICLE TO BE 
Is ATTRAC 


PRODUCTION OF ONE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT 


ADVERTISED, 
1IVE BOTH 


HERE IS A REDUCED RE- 
TO EVE AND INTELLECT. 
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BROCKTON INGENUITY. 
C. L. Hauthaway & Sons have gotten out a 


clever advertising device. Upon a card deco- 
rated with Japanese hieroglyphics is tied a 
Japanese coin. The card explains matters in 
this way: “‘ There lived, a great many moons 
ago, on one of the islands of which Japan is 
composed, a great magician and astronomer. 
The deeds he did and the wonders he performed 
made him the greatest of his kind. His name 
translated is ‘Som Cash.’ Among the charms 
and amulets left by this necromancer were a 
number of ancient and lucky coins, which 
through influence brought to bear upon his 
‘kin’ we have succeeded in securing. This 
coin is given you in the hope that in your pos- 
session as a pocket-piece it will lose none of its 
lucky charm, and act as a reminder of the 
donors, C. L. Hauthaway & Sons. The fate of 
a nation has been decided by less than the toss 
of a coin, When this coin is thrown, be it head 
or tail, your luck is with it.’”” The coin is suf- 
ficiently battered and worn to have been in use 
as long ago as the necromancer was supposed 
to have lived. It is a bright scheme to make one 
remembered. pinnate ( Mass.) Enterprise. 


NAMES OF NEW SPAPERS. 

Miss Crete Harris, one of Printers’ INk’s 
New York readers, de ssirous of wasting some 
inconvenient leisure, has made a table of the 
names of current American dailies and weeklies 
most frequently used, based on those listed in 
the American Newspaper Directory. She says 
that 1,261 bear the name ‘News,’ are 
called “Journal ”?: of ‘‘Heralds”’ there are 892, 
of “‘Times”’ 815, of “‘ Press’’ 453, of ‘*Records”’ 
443, of “‘Tribunes” 357, of “Suns” 199, of 
“*Banners”’ 141, of “‘Standards’’ 114, of ‘‘Ad- 
vertisers’”’ 132, of “‘Examiners”’ 32, of “‘Com- 
mercials”’ 31. . This accounts for about one- 
third of all the dailies and weeklies listed in 
the American Newspaper Directory. 


’ 1,097 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


NATURALNESS VS. EUPHONY. 

It is better to write an advertisement without 
giving its expression labored thought, if it is 
bristling with the personality of the advertiser, 
than to attempt to write and re-write the matter 
until it seems to have a proper sound. When 
an attempt is made to write an advertisement 
so that it will sound right the chances are 
strongly in favor of its falling flat on the public 
at large. The same principle applies in talk- 
ing ; if one stops to think of the expression of 
what he is going to say and attempts to put his 
language in what seems to him to be proper 
form a labored style is the result and the words 
fail to impress by reason of their heaviness and 
dullness. Better to say what you have to say in 
short, sharp and clear tcrms than to attempt to 
put it into such form as will appear to charm 
the ear and hold the eye by its symmetry. It is 
the earnestness with which you say a thing that 
counts and you can not convince unless you 
have first something to say and then say it 
naturally.— Shoe and Leather Gazette. 

=aee Powe en 
A ST. PATRICK AD. 

J. R. Kathrens, advertising manager of the 
Pabst Brewing Company, enabled Hibernians 
to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day in a fashion after 
their own hearts. A large stock of the cele- 
brated Pabst blue ribbon beer was placed on 
the market especially for the holiday, green 
ribbons being substituted for blue, and bearing 
the inscriptions, “* Erin-go-Bragh”’ and “ March 
17, 1899.”’ Instead of the familiar Pabst trade- 
mark with the hop leaf in the center, there ap- 
peared on the label the shamrock leaf in green 
with the word “‘ Pabst ”’ across its face.—J/i/- 
waukee ( Wis.) Sentinel. 

>> _ 

Don’t think one paper hivh priced because 
the rate is a dollar an inch and another one low 
priced because it is ten cen:s an inch.—Chicago 
A pparel Gazette. 











Lines to the Ripans Lady. 
I 


Tell me, fair one, are you troubled 
is your tender heart depressed? 
's your gentle passion doubled for 

a man who shuns the test ? 
As his faithless steps from loyalty 
most flagrantly may swerve, 
You will feel a twinge, | reckon, 
from the Pneumogastric Nerve. 








Are the sins that you're regretting filling up those azure eyes ? 
They are petty ones, I’m betting, which I could not analyze. 
Yet the pain, the tired feeling, and the utter lack of verve, 
Spring from morbid irritation of the Pneumogastric Nerve. 


Maybe ‘tis but indigestion that from over-eating came; 

Doctors can not solve the question, since the symptoms are the same. 
Take a tabule, I advise you. as acure it well may serve: 

For it sometimes stills the throbbing of that Pneumogastric Nerve! 


Fame. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


ANOTHER BONNER TALE. 


The story of how Bonner sold his country 
residence may .be of interest. He published 
the following in several daily papers: 

‘“‘L hereby offer for sale my country resi- 
dence, near Melros2 Station, where I have 
lived for the past three summers, but do not 
think I could Ree much longer. I have heard 
that people desiring to purchase a country 
home could never find one where they had 
chills and fever ; it is always a mile or two off, 
but never right there, at the place that is for 
sale. Now, I offer for sale a curiosity, some- 
thing rare, the precise, exact spot where you 
will find chills and fever. I wili warrant it to 
be there. Three of my children have it; my 
gardener has it ; my groom has the premoni- 
tory symptoms, and I have a touch of it my- 
self. Any doctor with a large family who has 
a sure cure for fever and ague would find this 
a most eligible situation. The neighborhood 
is full of the disease, and if he could keep it 
out of his own family it would give him a repu- 
tation that would insure his fortune. Besides 
the fever and ague, the estate consists of a fine 
double house, with all the modern conven- 
iences, and two acres of land, with a good barn 
and stable. It is reallya beautiful place. The 
grounds are handsomely laid out, with choice 
trees and shrubbery. These trees afford 1.ot 
only a delightful shelter, but a harbor for mos- 
quitoes. The mosquitoes thus far have not 
been so much affected by fever and ague as to 
prevent their biting—in fact, it is a good place 
for mosquitoes. I bought itto please my wife, 
and shall leave it to please the whole family. 
a cash. I am afraid any security would 
ge the fever and ague, and become shaky. 
v 4 town authorities are improving the adjoin- 
ing streets, and if they drain the place as thor- 
oughly as they do the pockets of the land own- 
ers, it may become healthy.” 

This advertisement was talked 


about and 
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copied, and thousands of people made inquiries 
about Melrose Station and the Bonner place. 
The fact came out that it suffered no more from 
fever and ague and mosquitoes than other lo- 
calities in that region, and the result was that 
it was sold for a very satisfactory price.—A z- 
lanta Constitution. 
CIGARETTE HISTORY. 

Some time ago the manufacturers of cigar- 
ettes decided that they could get along without 
advertising. That was about two years ago. 
Since then they have not advertised, and asa 
natural result many smokers who were former- 
ly induced to buy cigarettes, by the praise of 
one kind or another which they read in the 
newspapers, got out of the habit simply be- 
cause there was no longer anything vo attract 
their attention to the merits of the erent 
brands. The manvfacturers figured that the 
cigarette habit had become so firmly fixed that 
the demand for the goods would continue un- 
diminished. That they were mistaken is now 
demonstrated. The same result would happen 
in the case of any other article. As long as a 
saleable article is diligently and judiciously ad- 
vertised, the demand for it will grow steadily ; 
but no matter how great the demand may have 
become, it will fall away surely and speedily as 
soon as advertising is discontinued. The very 
fact that it is no longer advertised causes those 
who used to buy it to believe there must be 
something wrong about it, if they give it any fur- 
ther thought at all.—A /bany (N. Y.) Journal. 





_ pews “ 

Every dealer, whether he be a druggist or 
dry goods merchant, will keep in his stock 
what the people want if he is a shrewd store- 
keeper. The thing for the manufacturer of 
any commodity to do is to make his consumers 
want his goods, by advertising. I believe in 
all kinds of advertising that will get or keep 
the people’s attention.—H. L. Kramer. 





THE SOUTHERN SUGAR BOWL. 
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THROUGH 
THAT 


SAN FRANCISCO, ST, 
GIVES AN ADVERTISER BEST 
THE REGION. IN. QUESTION 
ON WHICH ARE ALSO INDICATED 


THE CITIES FROM WHICH IT IS PRESUMED THE WINNER MUST COME, 
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THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In a recent issue of Printers’ INK you 
quote an editorial from the February 16th issue 
of the Fourth Estate about the “‘ Decline of 
Religious Press.’’ It is so evidently the result 
of little knowledge and a surface glance over 
the religious field that I feel called upon to 
comment on the matter. In the eyes of a pub- 
lic not essentially religious, it might seem as 


though religious newspapers were not so 
influential as in years gone by. - This opin- 
ion would be arrived at solely because the 


attention of the daily papers to religious mat- 
ters is misleading to those who are not accus- 
tomed to obtain their religious instruction from 
its fountain source. Much of the re 
news in daily papers and the articles printed 
are but scissorings from the religious journals, 
and where special features are introduced they 
are largely cullings from the religious press. 

The active and influential religious journals 
have more subscribers now than they had in 
the past. It does not need a long experience 
in religious newspaper work to know that the 
influence these papers wield over their sub- 
scribers is more powerful than at any other 
time in their history. A few religious papers 
are conspicuous in having large lists of sub- 
scribers, and some indeed are so conspicuous 
as to rival the circulation of all but a few of 
the leading daily papers. 

The writer’s experience covers a period of 
fifteen years, and now he sees but few indica- 
tions of lesse ning subscription lists. He sees 
no lack of confidence amongst subscribers to 
indicate any decline in influence of religious 
papers. Indeed, there are many more papers, 
and the total of subscribers is far in excess of 
what it was fifteen years ago. Certainly the 
word of the editors is as confidingly received 
and the work of the business managers as care- 
fully revised as ever. If the favorite religious 
paper, which for many years has been the ac- 
cepted medium in religious homes to bring re- 
ligious news toits subscribers, shouldinany way 
indicate a departure from its past conscientious 
work, the immediate response in grieved, < 
tonished and sometimes outraged replies that 
come pouring ia points to the fact that religious 
papers are still revered and trusted. Not in 
the public eye, but hidden from it, are these 
many good homes. When the true insight is 
had, it certainly is a fact that, even though the 
old-timers are passing away, as must be the 
case aS age grows on apace, still the influence 
of the religious press is carried on with more 
power and wider influence by others competent 
to the task. By quiet, unheralded, and good 
work it takes years to create a conspicuous rep- 
utation. The good work, however, being 
done and is still as powerful as ever amongst 
the truly religious people who seek better pre- 
pared religious food than is dished out in the 
daily papers. Yours very truly, 

W. R. Ronerts. 
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IN BROCKTO 
Brockton, Mass., 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
_ Here is my contribution to your collection : 


F AMIL Y of two want a ge neral house- 

keeper ; $2 week ; no objection to colored 
woman ; Christian Scientist, or Pagan ; ‘* Any- 
body will do, O Lord; Only send somebody !” 
as the old maid said to the owl. Apply8 Hol- 
brook avenue , off Vine street, Montello. 


It is from the Brockton (Mass.) Daily En- 
e prise. Yours truly, E.R 
«> 
THE ne wspaper is the best developer of new 
business 


April 5, 1899. 
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rates, 
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IN BOSTON. 
30STON, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
One of our leading play houses announces 
that patrons may advertise in the programme 


April 3, 


1899. 


free of charge articles lost in the theater. A 
big bid for good advertising has just been 





made by the U. P. R. R. in inviting all the 
colleges hereabouts to send a corps of geol- 
ogists this summer to study the minerals along 


the line of this road. The invitations offer 
free transportation from Chicago and, if ac- 
cepted, will start lots of items agoing. The 


extensive advertising being done by the Ripans 
Chemical Company in New England has made 
its impress on many minds, for in a_ batch 
of specimens sent out by a local type foundry 
the compositor has set up in a new style of 
type this card: 


William Ripan, M. D2. 


Wo. 253 Meaitatl Street 


Wiice Hours: 
Sto /0 a.m. 
Pte S p.m. 


Rattimore, Ma. 


Hood, the Lowell advertiser, has made 
an out of medicine to own the most famous 
Jersey bull in the United States, and has ap- 
plied this week to a Boston firm to insure his 
majesty for $5 

A suburban prot er has hit on a sensible way 
of increasing trad He donates the cash pro- 
of one day’s to patrons. 
Every buyer receives a check with each pur- 
chase every day, numbered and dated, with 
umount of purchase. At the end of the month 
the grocer names the date, and every check 
bearing that date, no matter for what amount, 
is redeemed in cash. BowMAN 


<o- 
STOKES’ SIBILANT SINCERITY. 











’ 
ceeds business lis 





Movtrtrir, Ga., April 8, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I inclose an advertisement now appearing in 
SOME SIGNIFICANT SHOE STATEMENTS 


Stokes Sells Strictly Solid, Skillfully Selected, 
Stylish, Substantial Shoes, Seldom Showing 
Shoddy Stock. Since Serving Seventeen Seasons 
Steadily Selling Shoes, Stokes Should Sell Shoes 
satisfactorily. Shrewd Shoe Seeke rs Seem Suffi- 
ciently Satisfied Since Seeing Stokes’ Shoes Save 
Starving, Struggling Sinners Snug Sums. sus- 
pecting Strangers Sometimes Slight Stokes’ Shoe 
Store, Selecting Sorry, Spongy Soled Shoes 
Swindlers Sell. Such SimpletonsSoon Stop Squan 
dering Seirce Specie, Swifthy seeking Stokes’ 
Shoe Store. Stokes’ Stupendous Shoe Stock Sup 
plies Surrounding Sections, Specially Strong, 
Smooth, Soft, Serviceable, Staple Shoes, Summer 
Sty ies, Suitable Sizes, Seasonable Shapes. Some 
what Successful les Strongly Sustain Stokes’ 
», Sincere Statements. Stokes’ Sys- 
Solely, Surely Should 
Loppers Seeking Shoes 
Support ’ Straicht, 



























te 
Stimulate Splendid Sales. 
Should Steadfastly 


Sound System, Since Such Sympathisers Surely 
Save Surplus Stuff. Situated Southwest Side 
Square, Stokes Solicits Solvent Shoe Shoppers’ 


Scientific Scrutiny. Sincerely, 
Stokes’ Shoe Store. 


the Observer 
opinion of its merits. 


Would thank your for your 

Very truly, 

THE OBSERVER. 
see 
WE KNOW OF NONE. 
Troy, April 8, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Is there a law that prohibits newsde alers or 
publishers from placing circulars and dodgers 
inside of newspapers that are delivered by 
hand? Kindly state in what book that law can 
be found and oblige, A Troy READER. 


PRINTE 


UTILIZES THE ‘* READY-MADES.” 
St. Louis, Mo., April 7, 1899. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Inclosed you will see one 
utilizes your ready-made ads. 


way an advertiser 
The little print- 


Anybody Sick 


at your house? Our prescri 
Goesn't equal anybody else's 
em all 











Most everybody knows this. T 
we keep so busy 
one more 


at's 
But always time for 
n hand to do good 


why 
always « 
Bring uy the next prescription. 


o 4, 


SD cor. 19th ond Hosison su. 8. & cor. 18th and Weakiagien ove 





ed dines are wrappe wedi in all packages going out 
of the pharmacist’s store. W. Bb. P 
_— 
AT THE WRONG SHOP. 
Office of 
“SHOE AND LEATHER Fact 

E. N. Haaa, } ditor and General Manager 

PHILAbELpnHia, April 5, 1899 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
ntly while I was in a stationery store, a 
boy came in and said to the lady behi 
counter: ‘‘ I want some writing pens.” 

* How many?”’ 

‘ A five-cent sory hy 

He was informed t hat they didn’t 
five-cent pac vamos: ak ng pens,”’ bu 
he could be accommodated with six per 
five cents. He said he supposed they wou 
answer,and departed 

In a few minutes he came back, breathlessly, 
ind d:‘* The man didn’t want writing pens 
but a package of Ripans. He’s gota pain in 
his stomach.” 

Unfortunately he couldn’t be accommodated, 
and was told that he could no doubt find what 


Rec 


have any 
t that 





writit 











he wanted in the nearest drug store. Very 
truly yours, Epwarp Newron HAac. 
“*o- 
WHO KNOWS? 
Wasuincton, D. C., April 7, 1899 
Editor of Prix RS’ INK: 
Vill you kindly advise me of the name and 


address of the originator of the id 
advertising on the ceiling of barber shops, and 
also the name of any one who is now working 
this scheme successfully. Any information 
will be appreciated. Very truly, 
NEWBOLD, 
Care The sta? 
he Little Schoolmaster hopes all the ‘‘orig- 
’’there were several dozen, we believe 
write to Mr. Newbold. Also that any 
who is now successfully working the 
** scheme ”’ will do the same. The average life 
of ‘companies ”’ formed to carry it into prac- 
tice appears to have been about three months. 
Ep. Printers’ INK. 


a of placing 


one 


TWENTY-SIX ADVERTISERS HEARD 
FROM 


Office of ) 
‘Tue PLAINDE ALER.’ fa 
NacoGpocueEs, Tex., April 5, 9. j 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Inclosed find check for $3 for advertising in 
Printers’ INK for March. The results of the 
four insertions of the three-line reader have 
been 26 applications oat apace. Respectfully 
yours, A. F. NING, Proprietor. 
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LAWSON’S MODEST DISCLAIMER. 
Cuicaco, April 6, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
A recent issue of PrinTERs’ 
to the Advertisers’ 
“Mr. Lawson’s 


MR. 


Ink refers 
Guarantee Company as 
company.” This credits 
me alike beyond my desert and my pos- 
session. It is not my company. I have no 
more proprietary interest in the Advertisers’ 
Guarantee Company than has the publisher of 
Printers’ Ink. Like Printers’ Ink I have 
thought there was a work to be done which the 
Advertisers’ Guarantee Company has under- 
taken to perform, and I have simply been inter- 
ested in its doing that work well enough to jus- 
tify what it charges the Chicago Record and the 
Chicago Daily News, and its other newspaper 
patrons, for the service. 

With this information in your possession I 
am sure you will restore the Advertisers’ Guar- 
antee Company to its rightful owners. 

Sincerely yours, Victor F, Lawson, 


“> 
— ORDER SUPPLIES 
1217% INDEPENDENCE AVENUE. | 
Kansas City, Mo., April 6, 1899. § 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am desirous of engaging in the mail order 
busi and write to know if you can place 
me in correspondence with firms who deal in 
mail order supplies. I am a constant reader of 
the Little Schoolmaster, but have as yet failed 
to see a single adve rtisement of any deaier in 
such supplies. This is something I can not un- 
derstand, as the Little Schoolmaster is read by 
all enterprising and up-to- date business men in 
every line of business in the United States, and 
dealers in mail order goods would most certain- 
ly find it a valuable advertising ee. 

Very truly, GEo. Horr. 

We suggest that you send to a Stanley 
Day, of New Market, N. J., for a copy of the 
Advertisers’ Guide, whic h contains a number 
of advertisements of dealers in mail order spe- 
cia Ep. Printers’ INK. 











a 
lties. 
‘ +o ti 
IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 8, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

One of the leading paint shops has in its 
show window a display of grotesque faces 
which have been painted on a number of putty 
bladders arranged in a row in the front of the 
window. The artist has produced a variety of 
expressions through the aid of painted spec- 
whiskers ; er, drooping lines, and ex- 
mirthful curves. 


tacles, 


pansive, 


sobe 





IRvinG WILLIAMS, 
a Miiiaaceniiiienitin 
BONNER, 

From a printer’s apprentice, carrying his din- 
ner in a napkin and working day and night io 
get a living, Robert Bonner rose to be the own- 
er of millions. Bonner might be called the 
father of advertising. He saw its value; he 
dared heights of boldness in calling attention 
to his wares that amazed his contemporaries. 
From Hartford he went to New York and soon 
conquered his way to a place among the suc- 
cessful business men of the metropolis. He 
sometimes invested every dollar he had in bring- 
ing his enterprise before the people, but would 
not get into debt, and always refused to accept 
credit. When he bought the New York Ledger 
it was a little financial sheet. Bonner made it 
a family journal and employed some of the most 
noted writers in the country to contribute to it. 
He paid these contributors such extravagant 
prices for their work that all the newspapers of 
the country ridiculed his lack of judgment with- 
out considering that he was getting his money’s 
worth out of them in advertising. —Z xchange. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Brockton (Mz ass.) Daily 
now runs a column of “‘ swaps. 

“FRANKLIN as Publisher and Printer,’’ in 
the Centu:y for April, will interest both of 
these classes. 

Joun Puitie Sousa has made a contract to 
compose a march to bear the name of a medic- 
inal article. The pay isgto be $5,000.—New 
York Sun. 

THE Advertising Hustler, issued at Brad- 
ford, Pa., is the newest Printers’ INK chick. 
It is distributed free monthly, and is rather a 
peculiar specimen of the species. 

We tts, RicHarpson & Co., manufacturers 
of Paine’s Celery Compound, offer to drug- 
gists prizes aggregating $1,000 for the best win- 
dow displays of that preparation. 

In the New York Legislature A. F. Schmid 
has introduced a bill compelling all railroads 
using cars for advertising purposes to pay to the 
State a tax of $10 per annum per car. 

Tue longest billboard in the world, soit is 
claimed, belongs to the American Billposting 
Company, of Pittsburg, and is located on 
Second avenue, at the Tenth street bridge, in 
that city. It is 1,260 feet long and tro feet high, 
and has a capacity of 1,440 sheets of paper.— 
The Bill Board. 

A WesTERN syndicate has bought the New 
York Dry Goods Chronicle. \t is rumored the 
entire staff are to be young Western men of 
wide dry dry goods experience. Mr. Edgar J. 
Arnold, of San Francisco, who has been adver 
tising manager of Hale’s seven dry goods 
stores, is to be managing editor. 

Tue Eastern representation of the San Fran- 
cisco (Cal.) 63 Zetin has been placed in the 
hands of Mr. E. Katz, of the E. Katz Advertising 
Agency, 230 to 234 Temple Court, New York, 
and United States Express Building, 87 WwW ash- 
ington street, Chicago. If it was Kz tz’s wish 
todish Misch, he may be said to have accom- 
plished his fell purpose. 

Joun H. McGrppons, director of exploita- 
tion of the United States Commission to the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, whose offices are in 
the Auditorium Building, Chicago, wishes to 
state “‘that all who desire to exhibit in the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 are requested to im- 
mediately notify this office, if they have not al- 
ready done so, in order that they may be con- 
sidered in the allotment of space which ‘will 
soon be made.” 

Much ingenuity is exercised to-day in getting 
out attractive ‘‘ premiums ”’ for publishers and 
mail-order advertisers. One of the latest is 
called the ‘‘ Ocular Library,’ and is published 
by the Chiswick Publishing Company, 23 
Duane St., New York. It consists of five 
handy little desk volumes, named respectively, 
Just the Word Wanted (a dictionary of syn- 
onyms), Handy Classical Dictionary, Diction- 
ary of Latin Quotations, Correct Pronunci: ation 
of Difficult Words, and Dictionary of Mythol- 
ogy and Antiquities. The whole series comes 
in a box and costs $2.50. 

THE most complete line of billposting ever 
contracted for in the history of the business is 
about to be placed by A. Van Buren & Co., 
New York. The contract is with John Dun- 
can’s Sons, New York City, United States dis- 
tributors of Lee & Perrin’s Worcestershire 
Sauce. Five hundred and seventy cities in the 
United States are to be posted with an eight- 
sheet poster fora straight three months’ run, 
listed, renewed and protected. Not a city or 
town has been left out where the service can be 
relied upon. The hil!posting end of it runs 
over $38,000. It takes 45,000 stands to do the 
work, so that the complete s-crvice, including 


Enterprise 

















YTERS’ INK, 


printing, will run close to $50,000.— The Bill- 
poster, New York. 

ALBANY, April 6.—-The favorable action of 
the Senate Committee on Taxation and Re- 
trenchment on A. F, Schmid’s bill providing 
for the licensing of each vehicle used as a pub- 
lic conveyance in which advertisements are dis- 
played is looked upon as a favorable omen by 
the various newspaper publishers’ associations 
interested in the measure. Mr. Schmid says he 
has made a partial canvass of the Assembly, 
and believes his bill will pass. He is in favi r 
of preventing the exposure of advertisemen:s 
in public conveyances altogether, and believes 
that the taxing of each car so used is a step in 
the direction of justice.—V. V. Times, A pril7 

Tue witty hotel man, Mr. Simon Ford, of 
New York, one day expressed his appreciation 
of Ripans Tabules, and inadvertently stated 
that he had recommended them to Frank Til- 
ford, of the great grocery house of Park & 
Tilford, who thought that they had saved his 
life. Mr. Ford would not consent to have the 
fact published, but when the same reporter 
learned that the new senator, Dr. Chauncey M. 
Depew, and the financiers, William K. Vander- 
bilt, Trenor L. Park and D. O. Mills, all used 
Ripans Tabules rather regularly, and that one 
of these rey had on several occasions 
served A‘'N’S to his guests as a post 
cafe, he Sad ol the facts so interesting that 
they ought to be made known.—/Azladelphia 
(Pa.) Record, April 11, 1899. 

Tue latest protest against modern methods 
of advertising comes from the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of the State of Illinois, whose 
members, in convention assembled, at Pekin, 
Ill., declared that they were “‘ dead tired ”’ of 
seeing female faces and forms (more or less) in 
advertisements, and resolved to secure legisla- 
tion to stop the practice. We believe that the 
women who would stop the custom they com- 
plain of Eg: sca and the motives of adver- 
tisers. > know of no advertiser who would 
use the ae or figure of a woman in an immor- 
al or immodest manner ; at least, we do not re- 
member having seen any illustrated advertising 
that came within the complaint. But then our 
sense of discrimination may not be so delicate 
as that which actuated the members of the IIli- 
nois Women’s Clubs.—7he Biliposter 
o 

MAny an advertisement which apparently 
does not sell a dollar’s worth of goods may do 
many a dollar’s worth of good, for it brings 


the customers nearer and nearer to the estab- 
lishment and the next may bring them in.— 
The Successful Mai of Business. 





MINNEAPOLIS AS A RAILROAD CENTER, 


PRINTERS’ 


PERSISTENT ADVERTISING. 
As incessant drops of water 
With persistent, tiny blows, 
Beat down the rugged mountains 
And dissolve the deepest snows ; 


As when thread to thread is added, 
Larger still the fabric grows, 

And the most persistent knitter 
Wears the longest, warmest hose ; 


As the dog, by dogged gnawing, 
Tastes the marrow of the bone, 

And repeated mallet-tapping 
Brings the statue from the stone ; 


As the most untiring printer, 

With incessant “click, click, click,” 
Marches largest verbal armies 

sy divisions o’er his stick ; 


As letter to letter added 

Makes complete the longest page, 
And minutes oft recounted 

Teli the sum of longest age ; 


As oft-gained bits of wisdom 

Make the store of knowledge great, 
And man after man enlisted 

Fills the armies of the State; 


As rivulet joining rivulet 
Swells the river o’er its banks, 
And continued penny savings 
Aggregate the wealth of banks; 


So the constant advertiser, 
By a law of common sense, 
Builds his business enterprises 
Into volumes most immense. 
—Inland Printer. 


oo 
EXTRAVAGANCES. 

A correspondent of the’ Little Schoolmaster 
writes : 

Many writers of advertisements seem to 
make extra efforts to rake up extravagances, 
and they too often overreach themselves in 
the use of expressions which they intend shall 
convey the idea of superiority, but which show 
so much repetition that they are of no effect, 
and disgust instead of interest. They seem to 
begin with the cellar and go to the roof of their 
establishments, and make supreme efforts to 
tell of the great value of everything. Before 
che reader is through he discovers that glial 
everything the store offers is below cost, or at 
such phenomenal prices that he wonde rs on 
what they make a profit, and finally comes to 
the conclusion, if he has the courage to strug- 
gle through, that there is something wrong with 
that place. The writer’s extravagances of de- 
scription have killed his advertisement and hurt 
the store. In a single advertisement a few 
weeks ago, applied to different articles, were 
the following : 


(1) “ At prices less than it costs to import.” 
(2) “ And, best of all, the prices are unex- 
ampled.”? (3) “ Prices are half.” (4) “‘ You 


may well ask how we can sell them at these 
prices ” (5) “At prices ridiculously low.” 
(6) “ Which is half the ordinary price. (7) 
“ At prices much lower than elsewhere."’ (8) 
‘A special price on these.” 

What the effect of such statements saay be 
on the reader could be determined if the writer 
might read it in some one else’s work. The 
buying public will quickly see an extra value, 
and such repetitions lend an air of suspicion. 

— 


It is well to remember when constructing 
an ad that it is literature for women, and 
where one woman will be carried away by 
a flourish of g.ittering generalities, a hundred 
will turn down a page of them for some plain 
facts and figvres.- -Bates. 
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STREET FAIRS. 


The street fair takes the place of the agri- 
cultural fair, and the following advantages are 
claimed for it: First, that as the attractions 
are in the business centers, visitors to the 
towns are not drawn away from the stores, but 
attracted to them; and secondly, that it being 
in the nature of a free show there will bea 
larger number of visitors. In the agricultural 
fairs, merchants who wished to make the most 
of the crowds had to purchase space for a booth 
in the fair grounds, and there was the further 
cost of attending to the booth in addition to 
the store. In the street fair it is argued that as 
the store is right where the fair is held the ex- 
pense of hiring space is obviated, for the re- 
tailer can build his booth right on the side- 
walk or street in front of his store, which is for 
the time his own premises, and can attend to 
both at the same time without additiona! help. 
We are told that many who would never ex- 
pend any money to gain trade at a fair ground 
are willing to contribute to the street fair fund 
and also make a considerable expenditure for 
erecting booths or otherwise beautifying the 
fronts of their stores. As a rule, these fairs 
seem to have been a success. Where they have 
failed, the failure is said to have been due to 
the license allowed in the carnival and “ Mid- 
way” portions of the programme, or to mis- 
management otherwise.—Aeystone. 

IN THE SANCTUM. 
Editor—Did you write these "—_ yourself ? 

Would-be Contributor—Yes, si 


Editor—You must be older chen: you look.— 
The C: tterion, 


_— -_ 
Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements under this head two linesor more 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in one week in advance 


WANTS. 
PF RFECT nanteene cuts. | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. RC ENGRAVING co., Youngs- 


town, Ohio. 


gr ag ASS makers. on royalty for new 
othes washing mmecnine American patent. 
1 HI es WOSH CO., LTD., Plymouth, England. 


DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sucges- 
4 tions on illustrating and hy Yen adverti se- 
ments for silverware. ‘ MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn. 
W ANTED—Case of bad health that R°l’P*A‘N’S 
will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 





Y EWSPAPER man, 10 years’ experience edito- 
4 rial writer and managing cditor, —— oa 
sit‘on evening daily. teferences. “B. 
care Printers’ Ink. 
W ANTED—A printing press chase 8xl2 or 
larger, tread po , ust be chea Give 
OSEPH 





escrirtion and a “ice. Address 
SC HNIDER, Drawer 1, Wauseon, O. 


\ 7’ ANTED— Experienced gentleman. with good 

indorsements, as expert advertising agent 
and manager. Address, with references, and 
salary desired. “ EMPLOYER,” Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING solicitor, willing to work en 
4 tirely on commission can make si tisfactory 
arrangements with woman’s magazine (weekly). 
15,000 proved circulation. “ EF. L ,” Printers’ Ink. 


WV ANTED A first class advertising solicitor, 
experienced in special work on daily news 
papers. None but those with a clean ord and 
the best of reference need apply ‘or further 
i g address “SOLICITOR,” Lock 
14M, Buffalo, N. Y. 


( RDERS for 5 line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
in 1°5 Wisconsin newspapers : 100,000 circula- 
tion ers other Western weekly papers same 
rat ‘ataloy ogue on epplication, CHICAGO 
NEW sPaP ER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year, 











3° 


YT EWSPAPER man of 31, experienced in city 
4 and country, practical in all de partments. 
Ecitorial busiress rw or circulation 
preferred. Highest S.J.,” Printers’ Ink. 


4) ie purpose of Fernald’s Newspaper Men’s 

Exchange is not “to get jobs for those who 
don’t succeed in finding employment through 
the usual channels,” but to search out competent 
and reliable editors, writers and advertising men 
and recommend them to publishers. For partic- 
Mas address 21 Besse Building, Springfield, 
Mass. 











*HE KERR system n of collec ting accounts col 
lected over $2,000 in amounts from $1 to $50, 

90 per cent of which was out of date, in 6 wee ks 
ina town of 1,000 pop. Commission from 25 to 50 
per cent, pe Pm Se mt to only one person in each 
oca Price If first 6 notices sent out by 
this ein do not. bring returns back. KERR 
COLLECTING AG’Y, 484! Laurel St.,New Orleans. 


A DVERTISING man, thoroughly experienced 

writer, solicitor and manager, at present 
and for four years past in charge of the adver- 
tising of one of the oldest and best known pub- 
lications in the country, desires to make a 
change. Correspondence Solicited with view to 
arranging interview. Highest possible refer- 
ences as to characte rand ability. Address 
“A. H.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


I AM a first-class business and advertising man 

ager. A salesman or age itor of more than 
ordinary ability. expere and methods. Es- 
pecially original anc tile in ideas for gaining 
trade in new or old ioealities. As manager of 
agents or snlesmen have successfully worked 

4 state from smallest town to largest city. 
engagement. References and fur ther 
partic ulars from “ SUCCESS,” Printers’ Ink 

+o, 
SIGN ADVERTISING. 
PULLETIN, fene ce and wall. HUMPHRYS AD- 
2 SIGN Co., 1227 Market St., Phila., Pa. 























PUBLISHERS’ AID. 

P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., New York, sells 
publishing businesses, advises publishers. 
Soe 

AD EDITORS. 
send us your copy ; 
it. Write for booklet’ 
Box 413, Madison, Wis 

NEWSPAPER MEN. 
LL recognize the fact, “ If a re mre paper is 
4 for sale, DAVID Saawe about it.” 
“ Newspaper Bargains. a 
+o — 
PRESS (¢ ‘LIPPINGS. 
\ ANHATTAN PRESS CLIPPING RUREAU, 
a West Ifth St., has superior facilities for 
supplying trade journals 


» 
k 
40 








70U edit and criticise 


‘THE: PUBLIC EYE, 





oo 

SUPPLIES. 

fia PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

Co.. L’t’d. 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 

to cash buyers. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


ADVERTISING PLATES. 


W’ HY payso much for advertising ‘gore when 





you can get better for less Yolumbia 
p spent like type. COLUMBIA PRESS AS 
30C TA iON, 150 Worth St., New York. 
—o- 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


a caries PE $15 up; new method ; 
tes Lear Also cheap cut making 
Cirealars for stamp. 


outfits 
lectros. 


pre stebing 
i. K. AHRS, 20 ‘East 








33d St., New York. 
oe a 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 





‘ LIVINGSTON CoO. (Illinois) names for 
pe M005 ; 1,200 business and professi 
ob n, 400 el teache oy ye STUCK officers, 
Farmers’ names $1 per M. STUC Odell, Ill. 





~~ 
MISC LLANEOUS, 


Wit for gentlefolk. We have as good goods 

as your money can buy. The list is too 

long to publish, will send it fora postal. © 

SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y.C ity. 
> 


JOB PRINTING SPECIA LTIES. 


\ ? ANTED — One (only) newspaper in every 

town to handle the Ledgerette in job 
printing department. Every sale establishes 
permanent customer for printed statements. 
W.R. ADAMS & C:) ,, Detroit. Mich. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


H. SENIOR & CO. 
St..New York. 


] ALF-TONES 
high gre 





. Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
Service good and prompt. 
12e. sq. inch. Deeply etched, 

» printing plates our specialty. 








Facilities for proms delivery - large orders 
unsurpassed. or eng nee invited. Sam 
ae furnis 4 d. COLUMBIA P HG TO- ENG. CO., 
uffalo, N. 
+> 


THREE GREAT DAILIES. 
rok SALE One in Mlinois ; a political and so 
cial power; alsoa big money maker. In a 
fast growing ¢ ity. A mint foi the owner, $30,009 
One in Wisconsin making nearly 41,000 a month 
A great newspaper. Price, 0, One in Mas 
sachusetts ; an exe: ptiong aul © spportunity. Price, 
$15,000. All on reasonable terms to right men 
Cc, F. DAVID, Confidenti .1 Proker in Newspapers, 
Abington, Mass. 








so - 
NEWSPAPERS WANTED. 


»Y clients of C. F. David, confidential newspa- 
per broker, Abington, Mass. 

In Northwestern States, relia 
paper plants, $2,000 and upward. 

Good paying weekly properties—-one very reli- 
able Re public an weekly—east of Chicago 

In New York State, reliable weekly and job 
printing plents, 

Massachusetts propositions, also New England 
plants in good demand 

Address, with full particulars and price, C. F. 
DAVID, Abington, Mass. 


ble wee kly news 








Directory. It contained 


check for $10c. 


A Journal 


Printers’ Ink: 


April 11, 1899. 





A letter was sent April rst to fourteen hundred and forty-three papers accorded 
a circulation rating in actual figures in the last edition of the 
an offer to guarantee 
tion rating accorded on the publisher’s detailed statement, in consideration of a 


The proposed guarantee scheme had two subscribers up to April 7th. 


Minneapolis «=> Tribune, 


The proposed guarantee scheme now has two more subscribers. 


for Advertisers. 


Interested newspaper men are invited to address the American Newspaper 
Directory, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


American Newspaper 


the absolute accuracy of the circula- 


They were 


Philadelphia => Bulletin 


They are: 


Pittshurg «= Post 








PRINTERS’ 


NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


ree latest newspaper saan emg = use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERIC SPAPER DI- 

RECTORY, issued March 1, 1899. 
Sent free on receipt of price. 

& CO, 10 Spruce St., New Yor 





4 ave dollars. 
" GEO. 'P. ROWELL 


PRI N 1. KR s 
CNS LARS, 6x9 inches, nextly printed at $1.15 
M,, Cut prices. A. E. BENN, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
F Feet on re a believer in printing that makes a 


iJl pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS P RESS. Printers, 140 W: 23d St., N. Y. City. 








ee 
NE WSPA: PER BA RGA INS. 


N30 States, weeklies with job plants from $1,7! 

to $8,000, Will be sold on proper terms. Whi 
do you want? 

Two sple ndid propositions in dailies in New 
Engiand—one $7,500, one $17,500—on reasonable 
terms to reliable men. Such opportunities are 
seldom to be found 

Dailies and weeklies in all parts of U. S., whole 
interests or part interests. 

One great chance left in Alabama ; pays $4,000 
to $5,000 a year. Cash required down about $4,000. 

Write for my — ial list, give ideas as to what 
you want, about how much cash you have to pay 
down. 

Cc. F. DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 
pers, Abington, Mass., 26 years’ experience. 


— o>—_—_— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
D NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
L LASP Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
W ATCHES for every purpose, 
Cat. free. CANTON © o 
I ETTER opener ; 
4 onhandle. H. 


Tie. and up. 
, Eastport, N. Y. 


nickeled steel; ad stamped 
D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Conn. 


YEW and original designs in leather novelties. 
Memorandum books, card cases, etc. an- 
ifold acone ot ae ial forms. WM. BERTSCH & 
CO., 14 8. . Philade Iphia. 


DVERTISING novelties that are novelties. 
No trash. High-grade goods at low prices. 
Write for parry deg n mbogue.. THE W HITE- 








HEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 
}* OR the. purpose of inviting announcements 
°o ivertising Novelties. likely to benefit 





reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 





o> 
AD VERTISI VG MEDIA. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.; 1 yr. $1, 
snasrniegh 40-word ad. Disp. l5c. ag. line 
1() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
7 Broce kton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
line. Cire’n 4,000, Close 4th. Sa: nple free. 
A NY person adve rtising in iP RINTERS’ INK to 


the amount of $16 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 








I AVE a monthly business talk with your cus- 

tomers by monthly card cale ndars, made 
for newspaper offices doing job printing Sam- 
ples free. COURIER PUB. CO., Rochester, N. H. 


DVERTISER*S’ cuts and plates. Send to us 
4 for prices on electrotype or stereotype cuts. 
Equipme nt large, facilities first class, workman- 
ship the finest. C HIC ‘GU NEWSPAPERUNION, 
Nos. 87 to 93 South Jefferson St., Chicago, 1 


parm AND TRADE guarantees 15,000 monthly 
circulation for the year 1899. Home paper 
of the most prosnerous and intelligent farmers 
and breeders in the South. Advertising rates 
reasonable and furnished on application. 329 
Church St., Nashville, Tenn. (Formerly of Chat- 
tanooga. 





ROUT seven eighths of the advertising done 
A fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates ‘that give no more than one 
eighth of the valuethat might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your advertising will pay. Corre- 
spondence solicited Address THE GEO P. 
ROW Ase L ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 
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FOR SALE. 


OR SALE Ten R'I'P*A’} I-P*A’N’S for Scents at drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 


rs SALE-—A Thorne typesetting machine, 

bought new in 96 Needs no repairs. Sbaft- 

ing, belting and pulleys, about 7 cols. brevier 
pe ; $250, terms to suit. Wire if you want it. 
WORESTER POST CO., Worcester, M ss. 


YOMPLETE ge plant, with book binding 
/ blank book department, for sate. Located 
in a progressive manufacturing city of 20,000 pop 
ulation. Only plant of the kind in a radius of 
over 100 miles. kne getic person with money 
will do well to investigate at once. Plant islonyz 





established, and only reason for selli ing : im- 
aired health of owner. Address “ M. I.,” care 
*rinters’ Ink. 

+e = 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


ONES. 
J 
J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 
e 
Ms & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 
“eé A D”-ER'S Primer, 5c. Box 391, Des Moines. 


DS, booklets, ete. ~ Sam} le 2 $1. CHAS. A. 
ve WOOLFOL K, Loui le, 

YATENT medicine pullers 8. 

SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicag 

om ALL circulars, teafiets properly en 

ARBORU, 20 Morton St, Brookiyn, N. Y. 

\ ) are to CHAS. F. JONES, 42 World Bidg., 

., for free booklet explaining his work. 

LBERT H. SNYDER-CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 

4\ vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 67. 








gad E. 


‘HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
cree advertisi g. Advice or samples free, 





ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 
—_— — and | repair want columns ; 20 
ars’ exper’ No case too difficult. Aa- 


dress MAU RICE S. PANIAY. Rochester, N. 


I. IRELAND, 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
e writes, designs and places adv mts, “* Oth- 
er Peoples’ Opinions” ’ of his work for a stamp. 











| DON'T pretend to know all about advertising, 
but any retailer that sends me $1 tor four 
trial ads and isn’t satisfied can bave his dellar 
back for the asking. C. ARCHIE DODSON, Clin- 
ton, Ky. 


QE hundred ads that have paid. Righty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of business done during 
Q time these ads were used. These 100 ads sent 
on receipt of $1. Address STAR PUB. CO., 4 
Connell St., Norwich, Conn. 
N moOreres, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
of Reviews you will find examples of my 
full mare and half page magazine - for the k. 
enkinson Co. tsbu Sto; es ™, 
Cc HARL ES AUSTIN BATES, \ ‘anderbilt Bid., N.Y. 


fo retailers: If you will acnd me full satiate 

lars about your business, together with one 
dollar, 1 will write you four trial ads that 1 think 
will make you my _ future customer. If the 
don’t, drop a postal for your dollar. C. AKCHI 
DODSON, Clinton, Ky. 


2 OOKLETS, cireuiars ‘and other advertising 
» matter prepared free and printed at low 
rates. Arguments that convince, printing that 
attracts, prices that please. Winner of several 
wrizes in various contests. Printery established 
30 years, Corre: spondence invited. : can inter- 
est you. FRANK E. MOYNAHAN, Danvers Mir- 

ror General Printery, Danvers, Mass. 

OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
writing, designing and printing. I believe I 
can get up an advertise ment or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other men in the Jand for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself, No 

matter what you may went, write me abont it. 
Se nd your n-me ons a small postal f ‘or & Copy of 
my Marge postal. WM. JOHNSTON, Manager of 

ters’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 
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Actual Average 





Circulation 
During 1808: NASHVILLE TEN 


4 930 The BANNER has, according i th 
5 Directory, A LARGER CIRQLAT 
= paper i) Tk 
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Derived More Benefit Than From nay Other Source. | 
E. M. Foster, Esq., Business Manager Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 27, 1898, 
Banner Publishing Co. tr , 


, 
Dear Sir: We have used the CHEAP COLUMN of the Banner for six years, and take | ue¢ va 
pleasure in saying we believe we have derived more benefit from it than any source. 
Yours very truly, DUNCAN & WADDEY, 
Real Estate, Loan and Rental Agents. 


Excellent Medium to Reach the Public Eye. i 


To the Nashville Banner. 


Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 28, 1898. ith CH 
e have from long experience discovered when we have anything for sale or rent that the | i. 
CHEAP COLUMN, of your paper is a most excellent medium through which to reach the public | ¥ 
eye, and that the public generally apply for further information. 
Yours truly, WEAKLEY & SHIELDS, : @ 
Real Estate Agents. | 
Attributes Success to the Banner. | a 
The Banner Publishing Co. Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 28, 1898. Pe 
sents: We attribute a great portion of our success in business to our advertising in your | aE AP 
CHEAP COLUMN. . 
We receive answers both from home and abroad. | | 
BURNS’ REAL ESTATE AGENCY. 
Not a Bad Investment. ia 
Business Manage r Banner. Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 28, 1898. } We Fu 
Dear Sir: We inserted an advertisement of a house for sale in the CHEAP COLUMN of | I) 
the Banner, marking it for three times, and sold it the afternoon of the first insertion, withdrawing aicellen 
the other two before they were to appear. Amount of sale $45 500, “4 of eit rtisement 25c¢. Not | Ther 
a bad investment, was it? A, & J. T. LINDSLEY, 
Real Estate Agents. } 


APPROVED BY IHE 
What Nashville’s May@ Ha: 


. M. Foster, Esq., Business Manager 
Nashville Banner, City. 
Dear Sir: I Ceeviatite certify that th§ testi 
pressions from Nashville’s representative real estate m@\; in | 
of importance not represented. 


Yours@ry tr 





Rates : ;: THE ‘BANNER if 
Or S. S. VREELAND, = m ~ e 
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Actual Average 
Circulation 
One Year to 
March, 1899: 


t the Ameri N - 
RC eed aioe nen i 5, 0 0 9 


i) Tennessee. 
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| Received F Fifteen home, 

| Nashvilie, Tenn., Sept. 28, 1898. 
| Wr. F. M. Foster, Business Manager Banner. 

| Dear Sir: We inserted an advertisement in your CHEAP COLUMN last “te house and 
| Wt for sale, and have received fifteen replies. SHARPE, GEAR & C 


Real ¢ state Agents. 
A Good Paying Investment. 
jr. E. M. Foster, Business Manager Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 28, 1898. 
| Nashville Banner. 
| Dear Sir: We are pleased to testify that our use of the advertising columns of your paper, 
th CHEAP COLUMN and regular, have been very satisfactory and profitable to us, and we 
rzaid the expense of same as a good paying investment. 





YARBROUGH & DAVIS, 
| eal Estate Agents. | 
| | Best Medium in the City. 
} Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 28, 1898. | 


ane! rP os shing Company. 
ntlemen: From long experience in the real estate business, we are convinced that the | 
SBD AP ( OL UMN of your paper is the best advertising medium for our business in the city. 
AGAN & CO., 
Real Estate Agents. 


Certainly Reaches the People. 


| Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 28, 1898. 
ir. Evcar M. Foster, Business Manager of the Banner. 

Dear Sir: lam very free to say that I consider the CHEAP COLUMN of the Banner a most 
dcellent medium cf advertising. The results from my use of same have a n highly satisfactory. 
There is no questioning the fact that you reach the people. Yours ~—_ trul 

. R. -TURNE R, 
\ Real Estate Agent. 





Y 1HE MAYOR. 
May@ Has to Say. 
Nashville, Tenn., October 18, 1898. 


that th{ testimonials herewith published are ex- 
state m@\; in fact 1 do not recall to mind an agency 


Yoursq iry ay 


. H. DUDLEY, 
Mayor of Nashville. 


-R,' Nashville, Tenn. 
: = 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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A JOURNA! FOR ADVERTISERS. 

@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price. five dollars a year, in advance 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers 

te Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
aible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 
Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
FRS NK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
— tion, obtain special confidential terms. 

any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ce iving P RINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
s.bscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: s 
words to the line ; pearl me nee display 50 c 
aline; 5 linesto theinch. $160a page. ~pecial 
pesition twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; diseount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar HERZBERG, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Sub cription Department. 


No. 10 Spruce 
_— 50-52 






STFEET. 
Ludgate 


New York (FFices: 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W 


Hill, 
~NEW YORK, APRIL 19, 1899. 


~ No ONE advertising ‘method i is “ove 
under all circumstances and conditions. 





Tue Mellin Food Company, of Bos- 
ton, is said to pay over $150 a month 
for newspaper clippings noting the 
births of babies, in order to send book- 
lets to the fond mothers. 


A cLosrk observer of New York 
journalism asserts that the Commer- 
cial Advertiser has made much prog 
ress in recent days and is really a won 
derfully good paper—clean, bright, in- 
teresting, attractive. 





THE impression seems to be strong 
among people who make a study of 
such matters tltat the New York 
Times is making much progress in its 
well-sustained efforts for a first place 


among the best class of American 
daily newspapers. 
Armour & Co., of Chicago, offer 


to artists a prize of one thousand dol- 


lars for the best finished colored de- 
sign (single or serial) for a 1900 art 
calendar. Entire freedom allowed as 


to conception and arrangement. Com- 


petition closes June 1, 1899. 


Mr. ErRNeEst F. BIRMINGHAM de- 
sires PRINTERS’ INK to state that he 
is not the proprietor of the Fourth Es- 
tate, and that the Fourth Estate is in 
no way involved in any financial diffi- 
culties of his own. The Fourth Estate 
is owned by the Fourth Estate Com- 
pany, a corporation, and is responsible 
for its obligations—so Mr. Birming- 
ham says. 
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Mr. T. B. RusseELt, a well-known 
advertising authority of London, writes 
to the publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory: “If such a 
book as the Directory could be had in 
England for £100 a year I should buy 
it. I wish to Heaven we had such a 
thing !” 





ON page 25 of this issue is printed a 
map showing ' the cities from which the 
winner of the Southern Sugar Bowl 
must apparently come. This Sugar 
Bowl, made of sterling silver, is to be 
awarded to the newspaper published 
south of a line drawn through San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia, that gives an advertiser 
best service in proportion to the price 


charged. 





By the process of color photography, 
owned by the Chicago Colortype Com- 
pany, any object can be photographed 
and reproduced in its original colors. 
The advantage of this work to out- 
siders, aside from its attractiveness, is 
that it can not be “duplicated, coun- 
terfeited or reproduced.” The 
must be inexpensive also, for PRINT- 
INK understands that the com- 
pany is furnishing newspapers with 
pictures, 7 inches, at six dol- 
lars per thousand. 


process 
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Tue Improved Elastic Truss Company, 785 
Broadway, New York, was the first mz snufact- 
urer of trusses to advertise liberally and per- 
sistently. For some years it was quite alone in 
its field as a user of space, but during the past 
eight or nine months four or five other con- 
cerns have followed the company’s example 
and set out bravely ona liberal use of space. 
A remarkable thing is that all of these concerns 
se-m to be doing a prosperous business, in 
spite of the fact that during the first years of 
the business of the Improved Elastic Truss 
Company it is said to have required Some cour- 
age to keep up the outlay for newspaper space. 
The fact that four or five are now picking up 
profit in a field which was sucha bad one, 
though finally a successful one for the first 
comer, is one of the curiosities of advertising. 

Fourth Estate. 

Facts such as these prove that ad- 
vertising takes time to influence a host 
of people, who, however, eventually 
become purchasers. Many of those 
who now patronize the competitors of 
the Improved Elastic Truss Company 
imbibed their original knowledge of the 
uses of an elastic truss from the latter’s 
announcements. Had the competitors 
not arrived the pioneer would have se- 
cured all the benefits. As it is, he 
must divideit with a number who have 
looked on while he cleared the ground, 
and only began their plowing after he 
had done so. 
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Don’r rely entirely upon your own 
brain for the source of your advertis- 
ing ideas. 





In the April 1st number of JZai/- 
Orders, Mr. Alfred Meyer explains in 
detail an idea which he believes will 
solve the problem, so interesting to 
mail order advertisers, of sending 
small amounts by mail without the 
use either of money orders or post- 
age stamps. Mr. Meyer wishes the 
government to issue what he calls a 
“money postal,” which is to be sold 
for two cents at all post-offices and at 
various commercial branches in the 
same manner as express money orders 
may now be obtained. The prospect- 
ive remitter takes the sum he wishes 
to send to one of these branches and 
pays it and two cents in addition, for 
which he receives a “money postal” 
good for the desired amount at the 
other end, which he sends through 
the mail without inclosing it in an en- 
velope or any further expenditure for 
postage, the card containing a space 
for the sender’s written order for 
goods, etc. Those who are interested 
in the subject should send to A/az/-O 
ders (90 Fulton street, New York) for 
a copy of the April Ist issue, giving 
full particulars. 


THE March number of the West 
minster Review contains a long article 
on “ Advertising Disfigurement,” by 
Richardson Evans, of the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Ad- 
vertising. Mr. Evans contends that 
scenery is as much an asset of the na- 
tional wealth as are commodities that 
are more palpable, and is therefore en 
tided to similar protection. He points 
out that vision is the only sense with 
which the law does not appear to con- 
cern itself; smells, noises, smoke, ad- 
ulterations in medicine and food, all 
have come under the scope of paternal 
legislation. In Great Britain he finds 
the constituted authorities favorably 
inclined to the work the “Scapa” is 
doing, but deplores the lack of inter- 
est on the part of a great portion of 
the public, to whose indifference the 
policy of Zaissez faire that has hitherto 
prevailed is due. He does not beiieve 
in national regulation of the “ visual 
amenities of outdoor life,” but advo- 
cates giving power to local communi- 
ties to regulate the matter in accord 
with the state of public opinion, so 
that when unsightly disfigurements 
are put up they may be removed. 
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TH@SE who read the advertisement 
of the Philadelphia Record in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK of April 12th saw two state- 
ments of the Recora’s circulation for 
March following each other, like this: 

Average Daily 188,395 copies. 

Average Daily 148,457 copies. 

The substitution of the word “Daily” 
for “ Sunday ” in the second line made 
the advertisement contradictory. This 
is a marked example of “ the evil of 
substitution,” to which PRINTERS’ INK 
and all other honest people are unal- 
terably opposed — but accidents will 
happen. 





THE National Advertiser, of New 
York, has been advocating for some 
time that, as the increasing number of 
trusts will tend greatly to decrease the 
amount of newspaper advertising, news- 
papers should combine to aid concerns 
cutside of the trusts, even to the ex 
tent of donating free space in the 
beginning, if necessary, in order that 
the concerns opposing the trusts may 
get on their feet and eventually be- 
come big advertisers. Advertising Ex- 
perience, of Chicago, takes this ridic- 
ulous proposition seriously, and ex- 
plains that the best mediums would be 
the very ones which would refuse to 
listen to it, while the inferior and good- 
for-nothing newspapers, which are not 
powerful enough to carry a new con- 
cern through to success, would be the 
only ones which would accept it. It 
also shows that as the advertising of 
trusts is cut down the weaker mediums 
will be the first to be sacrificed, and 
the advertising which remains will un- 
doubtedly appear in the very medi- 
ums which would be absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of the plan pro- 
posed. All of which is so axiomatic 
that even readers of the ational Ad- 
vertiser may be able to comprehend it. 

> . 


“SAMPLE ADS.” 


StroupssurG, Pa., April 7, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

Will you please inform me where I can get a 
book that will give me a number of sample 
ads for the dry goods, boots and shoes and 
grocery business? Yours truly, 

C. B. Keiver, Jr. 

No such book is published. Write 
to the nearest clipping agency and let 
them clip you actual advertisements 
used by merchants in the lines named. 
You will find them excellent “ sample 
ads.” The “ ready-made ads ’ depart- 
ment of PRINTERS’ INK will also fur- 
nish you with a number.—[Ep. P. I 
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THOUGHTS ON ADWRITING, 
By John Hurlbut. 


I believe that every merchant should 
either write his own advertisements or 
superintend the writing of them. The 
announcements which call attention to 
his business should bear the impress 
of his personality, else they do not 
truthfully advertise his business. When 
I say personality, I do not mean an 
egotistical use of the personal pro- 
nouns, but his personality as reflected 
in every phase of his business. 

The language employed should bea 
more or less condensed reproduction 
of the arguments used verbally to in- 
duce customers to invest. The meth- 
ods and arguments which he makes 
use of to get people to buy will, if in- 
corporated in an advertisement, induce 
people to come to his store. 

The ideal advertisement is, as near- 
ly as possible, a phonographic, vita- 
scopic reproduction of a_ business. 
From the standpoint of an “ expert” 
it may be very faulty in composition 
and inartistic in display, but it will 
prove a winner every time if the busi- 
ness methods are right. 

Disparity between a business and 
its advertisements is costly. If a man 
wishes to do more business he must 
improve his methods—his business— 
and tuen let the improvements show 
forth in the advertisements. An im- 
provement in his ads only (by an “ ex- 
pert ”) will simply hasten his fall. 

The merchant who attempts to write 
his advertisements is handicapped at 
the start by the oft-repeated statement 
that “adwriters are born, not made,” 
and, because he can not express him- 
self freely at first, he concludes that 
the special godfather of adwriters must 
have been absent when he was ushered 
into this world; banishes the thought 
that his ideas, language and style are 
of any value, and attempts to appro- 
priate the genius of some recognized 
“expert,” and tries to assume his per- 
sonality. He adopts what he consid- 
ers a Powers or a Gillam style, and 
grinds out something about as intelli- 
gible as his German would be after 
taking a five weeks’ course in “ con- 
versational German.” 

As soon as the merchant sits down 
and thinks he has assumed the per- 
sonality of his model, he imagines that 
he must say something smart—some- 
thing that will “ catch ” a person’s eye 
and hold him spellbound until he has 
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“devoured” every word, and then 
compel him to start on a dead run for 
the article described. He will talk 
about his goods to a customer in sim- 
ple yet forceful language, but the mo- 
meat he attempts adwriting he thinks 
he must express himself in epigrams. 

The descriptions which sell goods 
in a store are, after a little polishing 
and condensing, good enough for ad- 
vertisements ; how to throw off self- 
consciousness and write “store news” 
in a conversational manner, and be 
able to condense and polish it until 
the matter is ready for the typesetter, 
is the question. 

To begin with, do not try to write 
in a condensed, polished, conversa- 
tional style. Do not imagine that these 
“experts” write in this manner and 
then send their work to the printe 
with never a revision. 

Try to think of some conversation 
that you have had with a customer or 
that you have overheard in your store, 
and reproduce it as nearly verbatim as 
you can. Then go over it and factor 
it, so to speak—eliminating all of the 
unnecessary, duplicate expressions— 
and find the least common multiple of 
it—the least number of words that will 
perfectly express the argument. It will 
be slow, hard work at first, and each 
advertisement will have to be rewritten 
numerous times, but if you persevere 
it will soon be asy. 

When you sit down to write an ad- 
vertisement, believe that you can do 
it; don’t use up valuable time wishing 
for the genius of a Gillam, and in la- 
menting your inability. Whoever heard 
of a person’s succeeding in business 
unless he believed in himself first, last 
and all the time? If there is any one 
thing that the Little Schoolmaster em- 
phasizes more than another it is that 
every person should believe in himself, 
work his own gold mine. Better a 
hard-working person possessed of a 
colossal conceit, than a clinging vine 
who believes in the ability of every one 
but himself. 





Att the favoritism in the world, and all the 
force of established cvstom in the world andall 
the pulls of one kind and another in the world, 
can not live beside lower prices. The man who 
sells a given grade of goods at a lower price 
than his neighbor sells them is going to do the 
business, and no combination can prevail 
against it. The consumer has something to 
say about it. If his dollar spent in one shop 
will d6 the work of $1.50 spent in another shop, 
will bring him the necessities and luxuries that 
would cost him $1.50 inthe other fellow’s shop, 
then you know, and I know, where the con- 
sumer’s money will go.— Munsey. 
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AN EDITOR’S IDEA OF AD- 
VERTISING. 


On the evening of April 12th Mr. 
St. Clair McKelway, editor of the 
Brooklyn Zag/e, delivered a speech be- 
fore the Sphinx Club of New York 
City on “ An Editor’s Idea of Adver- 
tising,” from which the paragraphs 
that follow are extracts: 

“1 do not hesitate to declare that 
advertising agents are an intrusive set. 
They are not content to stay in their 
proper place. Do not misunderstand 
me. No personal allusion is meant. 
They are not content to have their 
stuff put in its proper place—they want 
to push it on to news or editorial 


pages. They havea mysterious shib- 
boleth which reads: ‘T. C. N. R.; E. 
O. D.; E. O. W. T. F.,’ and the like. 


Now, I do not want to call advertise- 
ments dirt, but dirt has been defined 
as matter out of place, and when ad- 
vertisements are out of the place 
where they ought to be, then they 
ought to be in some other place—that 
is as far as I will go to-night. 

“But let me ask you: How would 
you like me to insert an editorial on 
hard times right in the middle of one 
of your advertisements of spring open- 
ings? How would you like me to 
print an essay on over-eating, all 
around your announcements of food 
products? How would you like me 
to interline, among champagne an- 
nouncements, a moral homily on total 
abstinence? You would not like it. 
You would not like editorials amid 
news matter, but if you can get adver- 
tisements in the neighborhood of edi- 
torial matter then you are happy— 
and I am not. There ought to bea 
little reciprocity about that sort of 
thing. If our matter is not good for 
your wares, how can your wares be 
good for our matter? We keep our 
place, why should you not keep your 
place? If we do not crowd you, why 
should you crowd us? If our company 
is not good for your room, why is your 
company good for our room? If we 
let you alone, why do you not let us 
alone? I ask these questions in all 
seriousness. They may sound jocular, 
but they are really very significant. 
The literary and news columns of 
journalism have a distinctive charac- 
ter. They are based upon artistic 
classification. 

“ Advertisements, when there are 
many of the same kind, are also classi- 
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fied, but their classification is one 
thing and the placing of them is an- 
other, while the position of- independ- 
ent advertisements is another matter 
still. I know that publishers are jn 
collusion or in co-operation with you, 
but that does not alter the morality or 
the art of the question. An agreement 
of a publisher and an advertising agent 
on an inappropriate or an inartistic 
procedure may make the procedure 
certain, but can not makeit right. The 
trouble with you agents is that the 
principle upon which you go is essen- 
tially a sensational one in many cases. 
You want to surprise people with the 
appearances of announcements where 
they are unexpected. A burglar under 
a bed is a cause which arouses the ef- 
fect of surprise to an extreme, but I 
never heard that such a surprise made 
burglary popular. I do not wish to be 
offensive—at least to a degree that may 
provoke assault and battery. But of 
burglary the essence is forcible entry. 
And when you forcibly enter our news 
columns and our editorial columns— 
well, what do you morally think your- 
selves to be in such circumstances ? 
Really do you not depreciate the value 
of your own wares when you spring 
the facts (or fictions) about them 
upon readers who are intent upon 
something else? Do you not kindle 
annoyance or exasperation rather than 
secure favor? I know a man who for 
three years refused to buy articles 
which he really desired because they 
were thrust upon his notice in the 
newspaper where he did not wish them 
to be. There is a reality of rudeness 
about advertisements that are paraded 
out of their own fellowship, so to 
speak. Why do they seek the soli- 
tude of alien territory? Let me ask 
in all kindness. ; 

“]{ plead for the separation of news 
and editorial pages from advertising 
pages in newspapers. That separation 
occurs in magazines and in such books 
as contain business announcements 
before or after their literary contents. 
Magazines and books are admittedly 
more artistic in their make-up than 
newspapers ever can be, under the 
hurry and stress of the preparation of 
dailies. But a standard of literary finish 
and of artistic accomplishment can be 
set for a newspaper, and those who 
make it can strive to live up to it in 
good faith, and can more nearly live 
up to it if advertisers and their agents 
will help them, What is more, adver- 
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tisements themselves could be better 
classified, more artistically presented, 
and would be more respectfully re- 
garded, if they were placed after read- 
ing matter, and were made a supple- 
mentary part of the journal itself. Be 
sure that in the long run the thought- 
ful public is the best public; the public 
of gccée taste is the public of most ex- 
penditure and is by far the best cus- 
tomer. The experiment of treating 
the public as a rational and refined 
being is one which advertisers of de- 
tonation and of intrusion upon out of 
the way pages might profitably try. 
Not that detonation and intrusion do 
not often exploit excellent articles, but 
that they would not be less excellent 
if they were placed under artistic rules, 
and by scientific classification in that 
department of advertising where they 
could always be found, where they 
would be habitually recurred to, and 
where they would greet the eyes of 
readers as familiar friends. 

“ Advertisers in magazines find that 
this is so. Advertisers in such news- 
papers as adhere to these principles 
find this is so. The disregard of this 
principle is due to the notion that nov- 
elty in itself is to be fostered for its 
supposedly novel effects. I think those 
effects could be shown to be less lu- 
crative than they are believed to be. 

“In no sense unimportant to the 
character of journalism are its adver- 
tising pages. Advertisements of overt 
or of covert vileness may bring large 
revenues, but—to the honor of the 
press of the United States—all the 
daily newspapers that insert them can 
be counted on the fingers of the hand. 
They are a class apart. They are kept 
apart by the sentiment and the safety 
which are the constabulary of decency, 
just as lepers are kept apart from the 
general community, and just as pest 
houses are isolated, and for the same 
cause. We who meet here to-night 
represent respectable newspapers, re- 
spectable businesses, respectable com- 
munities; and of that representation 
we have no cause to be ashamed. The 
reproaches of which I have spoken, 
and which no public man, with right 
motives, on such an occasion as this, 
should let pass unrebuked, concern us 
only incidentally. They concern us as 
editors to see that we keep all our col- 
umns free from even the suspicion of 
such reproaches. They concern us as 
advertisers and as advertising agents 
to see that we do the same thing by 
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columns of announcements. I give a 
short duration to the journalism of 
dirt, defamation, demagogy and boast- 
ing. That journalism, in all its few ex- 
amples, is becoming the victim of a 
throat cutting competition and of a re- 
ciprocal evisceration; and the other 
journalism, holding its steady course, 
was never more prosperous and never 
more so deservedly so than now. I 
expect that it will still further improve. 
I concede that the great advertisers 
have greatly improved it. Their an 
nouncements have the charm of narra- 


tive. They have the sequence of ar- 
gument. They have the attraction of 
fancy. They have the incentive and 


the decoration of metaphor, of literary 
allusion, at times of poetry itself. 

“ You gentlemen around me to-night 
know the time was not long ago when 
the foremen of newspapers as likely as 
not rewrote for grammar and accept- 
ability the advertisements which busi- 
ness places brought for publication. 
You know the time was not long ago 
when those advertisements, even in 
their best form, were clumsy, blunt 
and not seldom illiterate. And now 
the profession of writers of adver- 
tisements has sprung up. And now 
the art of contracting for advertise- 
ments and of securing simultaneous 
insertion of them everywhere, and of 
renewing them, if need be, every day, 
has sprung up in the world. And 
journalism is the preferred field and 
types are the preferred exponent of 
this new force and new factor in the 
world. Your business, your profession, 
ana ours, have followed the law of 
combination of powers, of specializa- 
tion of knowledge and of concentra 
tion of energy which is new-making 
the face of things on the earth. Those 
of us who deplore and resist this fall 
by the wayside are ridden down by 
events. , 

“ Those of us who grow with it can 
unite the best of the old methods and 
the best of the new. I am glad that 
relationships exist between 
newspaper men and newspaper advet1 
tisers. They should like one another 
better, the more they meet, for the 
more they meet the better they should 
be. I am just a little surprised that 
you have called on one out of your 
number to talk to you to-night, for I 
have more to learn of your art than 
you have of mine. But as journalism 
has steadily improved according to its 
independence, its refinement, its taste 


social 
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and its avoidance of vulgarity, sophis- 
try and unfairness, so is the excellence 
or the power of your profession to be 
accounted for, one must presume, on 
account of its observance of the same 
principles.” 


+o - 
IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

There appeared in the Pennsylvania Packet, 
Philadelphia, in 1780, this unique contribu- 
tion to the advertising literature of the day: 

FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 

August morning, the first day, 

My Apprentice Lad did run away. 

His name is John Shade, I declare, 

He’s very apt to curse and swear, 

His age, I think, does now appear 

To be at least full twenty-year 

His hair and complexion are both dark, 

And his surly look is one good mark. 

His nose is large, as they will see 

Whoever brings him home to me. 

His size about 5 feet 4 inches, 

Had on brown coat and olive ‘breeches, 

Old hat, blue stockings, shoes one pair, 

And a coarse shirt something worse for wear ; 
Jesides took with him sundry clothes, 

Light coat and breeches, pair of cotton hose, 
A hat that’s very large and almost new, 

A linen jacket and black breeches, too. 

In Arch street at the Taylor’s sign, 

Pray, ask for me ; you may me find. 

I did not tell my name at the beginning. 

My trade a Taylor and my name John Reedle. 
The poets for wit and art, 

Perhaps may cail me funny, 

3ut I could bear that and some more 

Could I but get my Johnny. 
To lay him fast in any gaol ; 
They shall be as a friend regarded 

And as above shall be rewarded. 
B.—All Masters of vessels are fort rm 
to carry him off at their peril.—Proftadle 
Advertising. 
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WINDOW SOLD GOODS. 

One of the exclusive men’s shoe stores on 
3roadway, about two weeks ago, put a splen- 
did assortment of Indian shoes (moccasins) in 
one of their show windows, It occupied the 
center of the show window, and around it were 
grouped the new styles of shoes just received. 
The exhibit was but a week in the show win- 
dow, but in that time it almost doubled the sale 
of shoes in that store. “ P eople,’’ said the 
manager of the store in talking about the ex- 
hibit, “‘ came in here asking all kinds of ques- 
tions about those shoes made by the Indian 
squaws, and from satisfying their curiosity 
about Indian shoes to selling them a pair of 
up-to-date shoes was but one step. The show 
in the window made them stop, their curiosity 
was aroused, they came in, and asked and 
bought, although Sieotenthe probably had no 
intention of buying.” —Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter, New York. 
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HUMAN NATURE. 

Human nature is much the same the world 
over, and an advertisement which appeals to the 
pockets of people in one locality will be quite 
likely to hit the pocketsof the people in another 
locality if ordinary judgment is used in adapt- 
ing it. A shoe advertisement written to attract 
the farmers of Maine would not be of service in 
tempting pesos from the pockets of the dark- 
$kinned Cubans, if the same wording were used 
ifiroughout, but the same general idea running 
through the advertisement could be adapted by 
the addition of local coloring.— Shoe and 
Leather Gazette. 
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THE POWER OF HUMOR. 


Any one who is at all familiar with the 
growth of advertising realizes how phenomenal 
it has been. There are, of course, many reasons 
for this, but one which is seldom taken into ac- 
count is the influence which ridicule has had on 
the non-advertiser. The comic papers, with 
their jokes and cartoons, are stronger factors in 
molding public sentiment than most of us are 
aware of. In the olden time the court fool 
(who, by the way, was usually not as big a fool 
as he looked), protected by the laugh which he 
knew would follow the remark, delivered many 
a rebuke which otherwise would have put in 
jeopardy the head underneath the fool’s cap. 
So the present incumbent of the fool’s office 
shows up the folly of not advertising as effect- 
ively and much more entertainingly than could 
a weighty disc ourse running into the ninthlies. 
—Ilillustrated Critic. 

ae ome : 
LARGE SPACES PAY BEST. 

The price of space is just the same whether 
the advertisement that is put into it is a good 
advertisement or a bad one. An advertisement 
that costs twenty dollars and pays isa good deal 
better than an advertisement that costs two dol- 
lars and does not pay. As a general thing I 
believe that the twenty-dollar advertisement is 
more likely to bring really profitable results 
than the two-dollar advertisement is. That is 
to say, if the two-dollar advertisement will re- 
sult in a ten-dollar sale, the twenty-dollar ad- 
vertisement will bring more than ten times as 
much.—Bates. 


oOo, 


WHAT TO CUT OFF. 


Cut off the inconsequential papers, if you 
have to, but always keep your ad in your best 
papers big enough to do you justice. It is bet- 


ter to convince a few people than to talk to 
many.—Chicago Apparel Gazette. 
<o sai 

CORRECT. 

Looked at in the right light there is no line 
of business that does not present many points 
of interest which may be developed into so many 
good advertising features. Shoe and Leather 
Reporter, New York, 


INDEPENDENCE 
HALL, 


The Taylor “OLD 
STYLE” Brand of 
Roofing Tin covers 
Independence Hall. 

This roof is just as 
good today as when 
put on years ago 


N.&G. TAYLOR CO. 


Manufacturers, 
Puraperraia. 
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EUCALOL ADVERTISING. 
CATARRH REMEDY COMPANY THAT 
USES MAGAZINE SPACE EXCLUSIVE- 
LY AND SENDS ITS PRODUCTS WITH- 
OUT CASH. 


A 


Catarrh cures without number are 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ever, as those attained by the Eucalol 
Company, 106 Fulton street, New 
York. ‘The representative of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK who called there was referred 
to Mr. E. L. Heins, the manager. 
That busy gentleman, immersed in 
multifarious duties, accorded him time 





to be found on the market. A large for a hasty interview, as follows: 





Can You Be Convinced 


THAT EUCALOL CURES CATARRH? 


Our advertisements have proved convincing to thousands of fair-minded men and women in 
every walk of life—clergymen, lawyers, doctors, teachers, and business men have been open to 
conviction, and zow endorse Eucalol Treatment. 


William Reid, Genera) Importer 
St. Eleanors, P E Island, January 18, 189. 
The Eucalol Company, New York. 

Gentlemen .—\ enclose you herewith one dollar, for which please 
send me two boxes of your antiseptic powder and two vu! the cream by 
first mail 

{ may say that I have suffered tot years with nasal catarrh, and teel 
to-day that I have been completely cured by three weeks’ treatment of 
your Catarrh Cure I have used one and a half boxes of the powder 
and about one tube of the cream. The last lot I received was for a par- 
ticularly bad case of Ozena, Fetid Catarrh. The person has had it 
from infancy and ts now about fourteen years of age. He has been 
using your treatment about two weeks. The improvement 1s already 
Quite noticeable ; smell all gone. no crusts have formed since he com- 
menced using it. 1 have great hope that with continued and systematic 
use of the medicine it will effect a complete cure 

Please send the stuff along by the first mail so that he will be in no 
danger of running out befure the new lot arrives 

Yours very truly, 
WM. REID. 
St. Paul State Bank 
St Paul, Neb. December 13. 1858. 

Dear Sirs :—Enclosed please find N Y draft to pay for the pack- 
age ot Eucalol I received from you some time ago which was seventy- 
five (75) cents, and also one dollar ($1) for which send me two packages 
of,Eucalol. Your remedy has done me more good than anything 1 
have tried. Yours truly, 


JOHN I PAUL 


Are you afflicted and STILL skeptical? Send us your name and address, and 
let us prove that EUCALOL does heal and does cure. If you are afflicted we 
know that EUCALOL will cure you! Don’t delay—write to-day for our 


Guarantee:Trial Offer: 


In order to prove the curative power of Eucalol and our 
confidence in it, we will gladly send to any reputable person, 
upon receipt of 75c., a complete treatment, with full directions, 
charges prepaid. If at the end of one month it has not benefited 
you, return it and your money will be returned at once. 





Sir Morell Mackenzie says: 
* Moisture of the mucous membrane of the nose ts as es- 
sential to the sense of smell as that of the tongue is te taste.”” 




















Cleanliness is the first essential in the treatment of catarrh, the first symptom of which is 
stuffiness, sense of smell and taste blunted, and breathing through the ae becomes nec- 
essary; dry mucous crusts form and have a tendency to become fetid. The only scientific 
treatment is an antiseptic wash to remove these crusts and the accumulated mucus, and the appli- 
cation of the antiseptic Eucalol Emollient. Dry air, vapor fumes, smoke, medicated air and 
cocaine preparations relieve temporarily and aggravate the disease. Did you ever hear of a 
physician treating catarrh with such means? The Eucalol Treatment antiseptically cleanses 
the nasal passage, and applies the healing antiseptic Eucalol Emollient. 

We refer to Bradstreet’s or Dun’s Commercia] Agencies as to our standing. 


We are anxious for every one subject to catarr hand cold in the head to try the Eucalol Treatment. 


THE EUCALOL COMPANY, 106 Fulton Street, New. York 
Eucalol Emollient Cures Cold in the Head, 25c. 








proportion of them advertise. Few “How long, Mr. Heins, has Eucalol 
can show such striking results, how- been on the market?” 
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“Don’t misunderstand. Eucalol the 
specific has only been sold a short 
time. Eucalol the treatment has been 
successfully used by physicians a num- 
ber of years.” 

“What is the difference between 
Eucalol and other treatments ?” 

“Eucalol first cleanses the mem- 
brane and then applies the remedy. 
The so-called dry air and vapor treat- 
ments only reach the congested mu- 
cus, and never touch the membrane.” 

“How did you first exploit the 
merits of Eucalol treatment ?” 

“ By advertising free samples, to be 
paid for on approval. We advertised 
in certain religious papers principally, 
sending out our free samples in answer 
to inquiries prompted by ads.” 

“ Were returns satisfactory ?” 

“Decidedly so after the first week 
or two. We keyed all of our ads from 
the start, and were therefore in posi- 
tion to work intelligently.” 

“ Would you mind telling me results 
in figures ?” 

“T would prefer not to.” 

“Tn what list of papers did you first 
advertise ?” 

“ We took full pages in the Outlook, 
the Literary Digest, Christian Herald 
and the Congregationalist.” 

“ You followed these later with what 
mediums ?” 

“With McClure’s, a number of 
Western religious papers, the Review 
of Reviews and the Ram’s Horn. 
These, with those first mentioned, em- 
brace our present list. Although we 
are thinking of other mediums, we are 
not yet ready to take them up. Yoa 
see, we have been on the market less 
than a year yet, and so can afford, and 
believe it wise, to make haste slowly.” 

“On what theory do you incline to 
such large space ?” 

“ We have astory to tell, and those 
interested in it are certainly willing to 
carefully read our ad from beginning 
to end. In less space we would have 
to garble or mutilate our story. We 
had better not advertise at all than run 
such a risk.” 

“ Have you used lists ? 

“ We tried one or two at beginning, 
but finding that the names upon them 
were not recent nor carefully selected, 
we gave up sending out matter in this 
wise, merely using names of people 
who had answered our ads.” 

“Would you mind stating the 
amount of your advertising expendi- 
ture for this your first year ?” 
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“T should not care todo so. But I 
would like to state that we are won- 
derfully encouraged by the disposition 
of the people who deal with us. These 
are not alone content to send us sec- 
ond, and third, and fourth orders, but 
voluntarily and unsolicitedly put them- 
selves out in our behalf. That reminds 
me of another fact. Perhaps you are 
not aware that many medical compa- 
nies upon organization start off by 
using a number of fake testimonials. 
I want to state that the Eucalol Com- 
pany started without a single testimo- 
nial to bless itself with. And now 
look at these.”’ 

Mr. Heins opened a drawer and 
took therefrom a bundle of two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty testimo- 
nials. “Mind you,” he added, “not 
one of these was asked for, and most 
of them permit us to use their names. 
Pretty responsible names, too.” 

“ You advertise to send your remedy 
free to every one who applies without 
money, the price to be, paid if the 
medicine proves satisfactory. Is not 
such a method calculated to make you 
lose quite an amount from unreliable 
persons who neither pay for the rem- 
edy nor return it ?” was asked. 

“No; about one-half pay; about 
one-fifth return the goods, and the re- 
mainder default. But we receive suf- 
ficient duplicate orders on the first 
class to repay us.” 

J. W. SCHWARTZ. 
— 
ENGLISH CENSORSHIP. 

From the London Bid/poster we learn that 
the Censorship Committee of that city has 
passed unfavorably upon two posters intended 
for the play ‘“‘ Humanity.”” One, a 24-sheet, 
depicts a fight on a staircase between two gen- 
tlemen in evening dress. One of the combat- 
ants grasps a pair of tongs, and the other a 
broken champagne bottle, and the faces and 
clothes of both are covered with blood. The 
second is a 12-sheet, showing two gentlemen 
fighting across a table. One is breaking a 
plate over the other’s head and the other holds 
a broken bottle. There is a liberal distribu- 
tion of gore on faces and clothes. If the En- 
glish censor draws the line at an ordinary bar- 
room brawl, what would become of some of 
the “ blud-and-thunder’”’ posters used in this 
country if the same rules were to be applied ?— 
The Billposter. 

For a business man to say to the advertising 
solicitor: “‘Oh! goodness, no. It’s too dull 
to advertise now. Wait until times pick upa 
little,” is equivalent to a very sick person say- 
ing to a physician: ‘‘ Oh! no, doctor, I can’t 
take any of your medicine now. I’m too sick, 
Wait until I get better, and then I'll take it.” 
When the patient gets well—if he ever does— 
he will not be in need of medicine. The best 
time to advertise is when the need of stimulant 
is the greatest, and that is when Business is 
dull.—F. J. Haskin, 
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MAKING IT PLAIN. 

You can not make your advertisements too 
plain. It is better to have them too plain than 
not plain enough. If you make the ad so plain 
that even a fool can understand it, you are sure 
to be understood by the smart people Of 
course, you will say that any one of ordinary 
intelligence will know what it means at once ; 
but just think over the list of people you know 
and see how many of them possess ordinary in- 
telligence. You remember the old Quaker’s 
remark to his wife: “ All the world are fools 
but me and thee, and sometimes I think thou 
art a little queer ’’ There are a great many peo- 
ple in the world who do not know enough to 
go in out of the rain, and the money of these 
people is just as good as that of anybody else. 
—Bates. 

ilcniniaenantiate 
A QUERY. 

We are down on the circulation liar, and we 
hold the opinion that he will have nis full por- 
tion in that brimstone lake, along with all other 
individuals who contract the habit of handling 
the truth in a careless manner. But we wish to 
ask for our own information, how much more 
to be condemned is the publisher who claims 
the largest circulation than the advertiser who 
asserts that his product is “the best in the 
world?”? We can see but one real point of dif- 
ference between the two, and that lies in the 
objects at which they aim. The publisher by 
his claim tries to humbug the advertiser, while 
the advertiser by his assertion attempts to hood- 
wink the public." How much more wicked is 
the one than the other?—///ustrated Critic. 


—$-9>———— 
NEW FOOD FOR HENS. 

Saturday a gentleman stepped into this office 
and purchased one hundred or more old news- 
papers with which to feed his hens. He tears 
the paper into shreds and soaks it in sour milk 
until the whole mass becomes a pulp, when he 
feeds it to the hens, and he claims that it adds 
greatly to their egg-producing qualities. The 
newspaper is gradually extending its field of 
usefulness. From food for thought it has ex- 
panded, until within its sphere is already in- 
cluded food for goats and hens.—£ xchange. 

OFTEN FORGOTTEN. 

One of the best things that an advertiser can 
do is to make his ads sound fairand reasonable. 
It is well to admit that the other fellow’s goods 

may be pretty good. Then you can go on and 
say wherein yours have the advantage, and peo- 
ple will believe you are truthful because you 
are just. If you can once get the public to be- 
lieve that you are more careful in your state- 
ments and more honorable in your dealings 
than your competitors a great deal has been ac- 
complished.—Chicago A pparel Gazette. 





+o — 
HONORABLE? 

What can be said of the physician who adver- 
tises to cure troubles that you have a delicacy 
in explaining to your family physician, and who 
after having bled you of your money under the 
promise, either express or implied, of secrecy, 
boldly advertises “letters for sale’’? It is dis- 
honorable business to thus expose the names of 
one’s clients, and no self-respecting physician 
would do it. Wecan add further that we fail 
to see how any self-respecting publisher will 
take such an ad.—G —General Information. 
DESPERA? 'E PACE. 

said the Dime Novel to the Yel- 
low Journal. ‘‘ You seem to be pretty well 
fagged out. Taking violent exercise ?”’ 

“Ves,” replied the yellow one, “ I have to 
work hard to keep my circulation up.”’—PAila- 
delphia North American. 





“ Hello!” 
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INFORMA- 


A SOURCE OF V ALU ABLE 
TION. 

The advertiser has a cortinuous source of 
valuable information in the letters received 
from his customers, whether he deals directly 
with them or not, and it is from these that he 
gauges public taste and demands, The adver- 
tiser who does not make such use of his corre- 
spondence is not making the best use of his ad- 
vertising.—A dve/ tising Experience. 

—_, ad 
PROBABLY. 

Probably the most effective method of ar- 
ranging copy is to incorporate in the advertise- 
ment an idea of sufficient wit and cleverness to 
cause the reader to call the attention of those 
around him to the point made. The effect of 
the advertising is doubled in this way. The 
advertisements of Pears’ Soap, Quaker Oats 
and Sante Fe Railroad are cases in point at 
this time.—A dvertising Experience. 


~?o> 
WHERE THEY ORIGINATED. 

It is said that the famous Sapolio ad which 
names the days of the week was suggested bya 
letter received from an old washerwoman in 
Maine. The famous advertisement of Packer’s 
Tar Soap, showing a child shampooing the 
head of a man, was from a photograph of a 
father and child taken by one of the other mem- 
bers of the family in which the soap was a fa- 
vorite.—A dvertising Experience. 


THE ONLY WAY. 

The only way to secure a higher price than 
the average is to convince the buying public 
that the goods are better than the deren 
which requires intelligent blowing of one’s own 
trumpet.—A dvertising Experience. 





> 
MORE ROOM, MORE OPPORTUNITY 
There is room in the advertising business for 


just as brainy men as are in the professions of 


law, medicine or theology, and there are just 
as good ge rtunities for making money.— 
Advertising Experience. 
BRED IN “THE BONE. 
“* Have you no mercy ?”’ she shrieked. ‘‘ No,” 
hissed the villainous drug clerk, “ but,’’ he 
murmured, absent-mindedly, ‘‘ we have some- 


thing just as good.”—New York Journal. 


+e 
THE HEADLINE. 

The displayed headline is an important part 
of the advertisement. Do not make it too gen- 
eral. It should indicate what the body of the 
ad will be.—A gricultu: al Adve: tising. 


na esta 
DISPARAGEMENT. 

No man can build himself up by disparaging 

his competitors. He will bring down on his 

own head just as much disparagement as he 





gives.—Agricultural Advertising. 
GEORGIA. 

QOUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 

‘ Southern agricultural public: ation. Thrifty 





0 monthly. Covers Sout. and 
Adve rtising rate s very low 


CANADA. 


l yall Y and weekly RECORD, Sherbrooke, Que. 
Daily cire’n $3,850. Only di xily in 100 miles. 


people read it 
Southwest, 








T’S not only because we can and do get the 
right prices from Canadian newspapers that 

we can be of use to you in placing your Canadian 
newspiper advertising; but, better still, we 
know which papers are giving results. Our ad- 
naAV save Costly “egg Rates and plans 
» y mitted. THE E. DbESBAKATS 
ADV ERTISING AGENCY, , AK Canada, 
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beiemey deep REPUBLICAN 





ext: a for stecified position—t/ granted. | Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
\ | of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
Must be handed in one week in advance. | these grounds : 





It is the only newspaper in Arizona published 
every day in the year. 
It is the only newspaper in the Southwest, 
| outside of Los Angeles, that operates a perfecting 
press and a battery of ‘Linotypes. 
It is pee ol newspaper is Arizona that has 
a general circulation. 
Won't hold i but, the y will — the circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
newspapers and magazines better than the combined circulation of all the other daily 
any device made. Our Rack booklet newspapers in the Territory. 
« all about them, } For rates address, 











| Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
The Globe Oo. ee |H. D. La Coste, 38 Park Row, New York. 


THE Bacau ou rnal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Was selected vy a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size. class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1898... Jf 4 ,o go 
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© IT’S THE CIRCULATION 


{> THAT COUNTS! 


That accounts for the success and value of 


he Croy ss 
Horthern Budact 


As an advertising medium and up-to-date 
newspaper and family journal. 


“A Budget Ad Pays’ 


C. L. MacArthur & Son, Publishers, 16 Third St., Troy, New York. 
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Do Not Miss 
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COUPONS 








| THE 


| NATIONAL 
| | MAGAZINE 





Them. 
> National Magazine, 


91 Bedford St., Boston. 
| JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE, 


_—~_ ~~. 
Netae 
















GRATIS 


In connection with every advertising 
contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK 
or the American Newspaper Directory 
before July 4, 1899, subscription 
coupons will be issued to the full 
amount of the contract, the coupons 
being redeemable on presentation at 
any time during the present century, 
each coupor, when indorsed by the 
name of the subscriber, being 

Good For 
One Year’s Subscription for Printers’ Inx. 
Price, Five Dollars, 
or 
One Copy of American Newspaper Directory. 
| Price, Five Dollars. 
At the Option of the Subscriber. 





When making up your ad- 
vertising lists. Rates and 
circulation considered, this 
magazine is giving good 
value to the general adver- 
tiser. Send for sample copy 
and our new booklet, “Just 
About Ourselves.” vt vt ut 





For further information address, 
PETER DOUGAN, 
Advertising Manager of Printers’ INK 
Publisher. 


and The American Newspaper Directory. 


| No. ro SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Commenced the New Year “ Right Smart.” 


January issue was 102,000. 


February issue was 100,000, 


March issue was 100,000. 


April issue will consist of 150,000. 


No extra charge for the extra service. Orders must 
be in hand by March 2oth, to insure insertion in this big 
double edition. 


THE GARVER PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Ohio 


S. E. LEITH, Eastern Representative, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City, or any reliable agency. 
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PRINTER®S’ INK 


THAT IS EXACTLY IT! 


The circulation of a newspaper is the actual number of complete and 
perfect copies printed. 
What disposition is made of the copies when printed is only of interest 
in fixing the character or comparative value of the-circulation. 
A rnnnnnneneernnneernrnn rrr 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
LUCIAN SWIFT Manacee 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN April 4th, 1899, 


RECEIVED 
7 1899 
Mr. Geo, P. Réwell, Gz. P.O & ca. 
Pubr. American Newspaper Directory, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:-- 


Your circular letter in regard to circulation received, You are 
right in stating that you believe the Journal to be a paper that appreciates 
the value of a definite circulation rating, and we have always endeavored 
to have our circulation correctly stated in your publication and other of a 
similar nature, but before accepting your proposition as outlined in this 
circular I would like to ask for your interpretation of the following sen- 
tence in the postal card notice recently received from you, 

In this you state that“the circulation of a newspaper is the actual 
number of complete and perfect copies printed; what disposition is made 
of the copies when printed is only of interest in fixing the character 
or comparative value of the circulation! Do you intend by this statement to 
assert that an indefinite number of papers printed will be considered as 
circulation when there is no statement made as to the disposition of the 
papers? For instance, the Journal has always stated its exact circulation 
which includes all copies sent for which some equivalent is received. Now 
if we should increase the number of copies printed by 25%, and these copies 
should not be circulated and no statement made for the benefit of the ad- 
vertiser as to the disposition of the copies, would you consider this a 
fair statement of circulation, to be published in your paepet and to be 
guaranteed as circulation by $100 which you put up as a forfeit? 

By answering the above query you will oblige, 


Yours truly, 











pers f To Hinata: Wafer DoD 


mannnnnnnnnnonnnrnnnarnnonppppppanhanpnaparenppppbntante 

If any pupil of the Little Schoolmaster has imbibed erroneous views in 
opposition to the principle above set down, he is invited to express them as 
clearly as possible, and send the-manuscript to the editor of PRINTERS’ INK, in 
order that his errors of judgment may be pointed out and in due time corrected. 











PRINTERS’ INK, 


Difference 
of Opinion. 


Office of THE INDEPENDENT | 
| 
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Berwick, Pa. 





Dear Sir—Please send me cataiogue | 


of job inks. Have lost old one and Office of BURNELL Bros., 
want to order at once. Have used all | Harrisburg, Pa. 

makes but find after two years’ trial | Dear Sir—Kindly send us your ink 
that yours are equal to the best. Ishall | price list with color sheet. Some 


not be so foolish as to pay five prices | printers here say your inks are ‘‘N.G.” 
for ink as long as you continue to serve Yours truly, BURNELL Bros. 
us with the same quality of goods you 
have been doing. Yours truly, 

CHARLEs H. Dorr 


The above letters arrived in the same mail, and 
they were probably sent at the same time, as both 
places are located in nearly adjoining counties. It 
is arather difficult task to please every one, but I 
am willing to wager a round sumcf money with any 
of my competitors, that my complaints are much less 
in proportion to the number of orders received than 
any other house in the ink business. I have never 
failed to refund the money where I learned the 
printer was dissatisfied, and in many cases I did not 
wait for the goods to be returned. Send for my 
price list, or if you use special grades, I shall be glad 
to receive small samples of the inks, which will en- 
able me to figure closely. Address (until May rst) 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 


eee 


I am compelled to pay 10 cents collection on out-of-town checks, so 
kindly send draft on New York bank, or postal money order. 
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RelePeAcNeS in $1,000 Job-Lots 


A STRING OF [R-1-P-A-IN-S 12 MILES LONG SOLD IN ONE DAY 


In July, 1898, the Ripans Chemical Co. issued an offer to furnish their goods in lots exceeding one thousand 
dollars’ worth, at one time, at their price list figures and permit the buyer to deduct 214 per cent in consideration of his 
order being accompanied by a check in full payment. 

On the sth of August, Messrs. Lehn & Fink, of New York, availed themselves of this privilege, being the first 
to do so. 
On the 1st of September, Messrs. Olney & McDaid, of Clinton, Ia., became the second firm to avail themselves 
of the discount. 

On the 27th of January, Messrs. Henry Klein & Co., of New York, sent in the fiftieth order for a thousand 
dollars’ worth with check in advance payment. 

It will be seen that the first fifty orders were received in five months and twenty-two days. 

On the 1oth of April, Messrs. Lord, Owen & Co., of Chicago, sent in the one hundredth order, a¢companied by 
a check 

That the sale of Ripans Tabules is increasing is shown by the fact that the time within which the second fifty 
orders came in was reduced from five months and twenty-two days to two months and fourteen days. It will be noted 
that the second fitty orders came, in considerably less than half the time required for the first fifty. 

The one hundred separate orders for a thousand dollars’ worth or more of R:I-P-A-N-S were from the firms 
named below : 











Orders. Orders. 
The Des Moines Drug Co., Des Moines, Ia.... 1 Lord, Owen & Co., en TR ccoouce 5 Z 2 
Coffin, Redington, & Co, New Y coy City ‘ 1 A. B. Crooks, Newark eves one » 2 
Shoemaker & Busch, Phil: ae , Pa 1 Robinson & Son, Ne w Vouk City. 2 
Cc Smith & Co., N . e-e 1 Olney & McDaid, Clinton, Ia, ore 2 
Jonn L. Thompson, Son & C oe Wes. Weees 1 Geo. C. Goodwin & Co. Boston, Mass 3 
T Sisson & Co., Hartford, Conn ee -e0ce 1 Morrison, Plummer & Co., Chic ae ui. 3 
The Seidler Drug Co, Newark, Jd 1 Henry Klein & Co., New York c 4 
Chas. Baumbach & Co., Milwe cules, Wis 1 McPike & Fox, Atchinson, Kan 4 
O. H Jadwin, New York C 1 D. Maurer & Son, Philade Iphia, Pa 5 
Talcott, Frisbie & Co i McKesson & Robb: ns, New oe City 6 
Barker & Wheeler Co., 1 Walker & Gibson, Albany, va 6 
Fuller & Fuller Co., Chicago, 1 Lehn & Fink, New York Cit 10 
E. Hartnett, Jersey City, N. J aE ee 1 Smith, Kline & French Co yPiiliadaiphia, Pa. 10 
Schieffelin & Co, New York City!) UII 2 C. N. rittenton Co, New York Cit 11 
Meyer Sros. Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo 2 Aschenbach & Miller, Philadelphia, "pa: 13 





Lehn & Fink, of New York, sent two $1,000 orders in the mouth of December. Walker & Gibson, of aio, 
N. Y., sent two $1,000 orders in the month of uary. Morrison, Plummer & Co., of Chicago, sent two $1,000 orders 
in the month of January. McKesson & Robbins, of New York, sent two 81,000 orders in the month of February. 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., of Boston, sent two $1,000 orders in the month of March. C. N. Crittenton Co., New York, 
sent two $1,000 orders in January, two more in February and two more in March. Smith, Kline & French Co., of 
Philadelphia, sent two $1,000 orders in December, two more in February and three more in March. Aschenbach & 
Miller, of Philadelphia, sent three $1,000 orders in November, two in January, two in February and three in March, and 
have the distinction of having sent two more orders than had been received from any other house, and also of being the 
only hoase to have sent three separate $1,000 orders in two different months, viz., November 1, 14 and 30, and March 
8, 16 and 29. 

The cities of Albany, Chicago, Atchison, Newark, St. Louis, Clinton and Hartford all held their exact proportion 
of sales; that is, each sold as much in less than two and one-half months as it had in the preceding five months and 
over. 





New York, Milwaukee, Peoria and Jersey City failed to sustain their full proportion of sales in less than half 

the period. 
™ Boston, which bought no thousand dollar lots among the first fifty, sent in three to be counted in the last. 

Troy and Des Moines also were without representation among the first fifty 

Philade!phia had fourteen orders out of the first fifty and fifteen orders out of the second fifty, making a total 
of twenty-nine “orders out of the first one hundred, or four more than a quarter of the whole. This surprising fact 
speaks volumes for the efficacy of that wonderful advertising medium, the Philadelphia Record, which is the only 
Philadelphia paper that the Ripans Chemical Company has ever advertised in in any large way. They find that the 
Record covers the field, and that no other paper seems to be needed to reach practically everybody in the City of 
Brotherly Love. 

The sale of Ripans Tabules seems to be gradually forcing its way into the Middle West and to a very moderate 
degree in the Northwest, while the objection to handling a 5-cent article in the South, except in Southern California, is 
still very marked and in some points there is a boycott upon the goods. The most conspicuous example of the boycott 
is, strange to say, in existence at the present time in that most prosperous city, Pittsburg, in the State of Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURG DRUGGISTS qwo't.ttses. 


A complete catalogue of the two classes is now being prepared for publication. 


The First Class The Second Class 
are moderately content with a 46 per cent profit on a | are not entirely contented with a 46 per cent profit on a 


standard article. The First Class sell R.1.P.A-N-S. standard article. The Second Class do not sell R-I.P-A-N.S. 


The sales of Ripans Tabules during January, February and March, 1899, reached a total amount which exceeded 
by several thousand dollars the total sales for the seventy-two months of 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896 and 1897. 

On one day in March, the 24th, the Ripans Chemical Co. sold 715 gross of the five-cent packages of Ripans 
Tabules, amounting to 1,029,600 Tabules, 47 gross of the 25-cent packages, amounting to 487,296 Tabules, and 
enough packages of other sorts to make the total day's sales amount to 1,592,196 Tabules. 

It is difficult for the human mind to conceive an immensity in the abstract. 

Every one will admit that 1,592,196 Tabules, or pills, or loaves of bread, or cigars, or anything else, for that 
natter, is an immense day’ 's sale, but how immense is it ? 

s so immense that were all these Tabules placed end to end they would form a chain which would reach five 
times across Manhattan Island at its widest point. 

This chain would extend from the New York City Hall to the western portion of Newark, and if it was laid out 
in a straight line it would take the average fast walker over four hours to walk from one end to _ other. 

Now, here is proof of this somewhat startling statement: A Ripans Tabule ust seven-si hs of 
an inch in diameter, and the 1,592,196 Tabules would measure, placed =r] to end, just 696.585 inches, which is 31 
feet 24 a less than 11 miles. 

WA ED—A case of bad health that R°I-P*A’N’S will not benefit. R°I'P’A‘N’S, ro for 5 cents, or 12 packets for ¢ cents, may be 
had of all gan who are willing to sell a Lae sted medicine for a moderate profit. They venga and prolong . One bce then 


relief. Accept ao substitute. Note the word R'I'P'A'N’S oa the package. Sead 5 cents to Ripans ical Co., No. 30 5; 
New Vork, in 1o samples and 1,000 testimonials. 
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Good copy 
means. different 
things at differ- 
ent times and for 
different busi- 
nesses. 

The copy must 
be fitted to the comprehension and 
the tastes of the people to whom it is 
addressed. What is good copy one 
time may be bad at another. 

It is my business to assist my clients 
in determining the character of the 
copy and in preparing the sort de- 
cided upon. 

I work for business men who have 
not the knack, the time or the inclina- 
tion necessary for the production of 
good copy for their newspaper, mag- 
azine or trade paper advertising ; for 
booklets, circulars or catalogues. 

I write, illustrate, print and place 
good copy for high-class businesses 
only. 

I shall be pleased to hear from 
those who feel the need of some as- 
sistance in their advertising, but who 
do not know just howI may be of serv- 
ice—who do not know exactly what 
an “advertising specialist” is or does. 
Charles Austin Bates, 

Western Office: Vanderbilt Bldg., 


Majestic Bldg., 
Detro't. New York. 
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Our Work 


comprises all lines of fine lithography as 
well as the making of street car cards. We 
make Posters, Hangers, Show Cards, 
Cut-Outs, Commercial Stationery, etc. 
We have had years of experience in all 





this kind of work and you can safely 
leave the whole matter to us and feel 
assured that it will be gotten up in the 
most attractive manner and at the right 
price. 

We are better equipped to handle 
such advertising matter than most any 
other concern you could find, and you 
are most cordially invited to call and in- 
spect our facilities at any time, or to 
write us for suggestions, sketches for 
any kind of work, estimates, etc., etc., all 
which of will have our most careful 
attention. 


The Gibbs and Williams Co. 
Lithographers, 


68 NEW CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 


“Two heads are better than one.” 



























The Best 


MW Spring Medicine wy 





AN for a debilitated business W 


MN is an advertisement in W 


MN The WV 








AN It strengthens, tones, in- RY 
AN —svigorates the sales sys- VW 
tem and infuses new life W 
nN and activity into the ad- WW 
vertisers bank account. W 

W 
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IN THE SPRING 


the young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of where he shall spend 
his summer vacation. It is so with 
all of us, but sometimes it is a 
question that is hard to answer. 
The problem can be solved by a 
visit to the 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE 


BROOKLYN 
DAILY EAGLE 


Fourth Floor of the 
Eagle Building, Brooklyn, 


oe 














where one can spend a day if nec- 
essary, deciding, with the assistance 
of maps, circulars, time tables and 
the aid and hints of the employees 
of the Bureau, when, where and 
how to spend a summer vacation. 
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PARISIAN JOURNALS. 

A correspondent of Printers’ INK writes: 

In the eyes of the foreigners La Figaro is 
the typical French newspaper, just as the Lon- 
don 7imes and New York Heradd are typical 
of their countries, though the Figaro repre- 
sents Paris rather than France and the Fifth 
avenue rather than the Bowery. Its circulation 
is about 100,000 and its ad columns are very 
profitable to the advertiser as well as the pub- 
lisher. ‘Ihe principal imitators of La Figaro 
are La Gaulois, La Evenement, La Voltaire 
and La Gil Blas. La Gaulois is the oldest 
and La Evenement is perhaps the most pros- 
perous of these. La Figaroand La Evene- 
ment are Fg og of the New York Jour- 
nad and New York /! ov/d in being lively and 
entertaining and in being good ad mediums. 
Their success has greatly cut into the circula- 
tion, influence and ad patronage of the Journal 
des Debats, which may be compared to the 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

La France,\ believe, is the parent of all 
cheap pape Under the management of 
Emile de Girardin its influence was very great 
and its circulation exceeded 120,000. With 
Girardin’s death its influence and circulation 
departed. La France fought side by side with 
La Republique F) ancaise, Gambeita’s paper, 
which made that gentleman financially inde- 
pendent. La Republique Francaise has al- 
ways been a good advertising medium, per- 
haps due to the circulation of 150,000 achieved 
by a one-cent tender to it—the Petite Repub- 
ligue Francaise,a little sheet modeled some- 

hat on the lines of the New York Daz/y 
News or Philadelphia Star. 

Among the more radical journals are La 

ustice, La Rafppel and La /utransigeant. 
La Fustice is Clemenceau’s organ. La Rap- 
pel was the organ of Victor Hugo. La Lan- 
terne, La Marseil aise and Mot D’Ordre 
were founded by Rochefort. La Temps some 
are inclined to think the best paper in Paris. 

The most widely circulated daily in Paris, 
perhaps in the world, as the New York /Jour- 
nai circulation is unknown, is La Petit Jour- 
nal, It is a small four-page paper and sold 
foracent. A page is occupied by advertise- 
ments at high rates. A characteristic Parisian 
journal is Le Charivari,a French prototype 
of Puck. Le Journal Amusantand Le Petite 
Fou nal Pour Rire are fellow comic papers. 
Le Charivari is a daily and for many years 
the only illustrated daily in the world. Its il- 
lustrations were formerly lithographic, but the 
paper has within the past few years come to 
half-tones. 

— iliccnmainniaden 
CIGARS. 

It is a question whether it pays to advertise 
cigars and substitutes for them fora mail-order 
trade. As a rule, the man who buys a cigar 

wants to see the article before he buy: s,and also 
wants a chance to select from a supply before 
him. All the cigars in any brand do not neces- 
sarily run uniform, and the smoker’s eye can 
pick out at a glance a good cigarasa rule. It 
may pay to advertise something cheap, like 
cheroots, stogies, etc., for a mail-order trade, 
but the advertising which will pay best for a 
good cigar is that which will give publicity to 
the brand and cause smokers to ask for it from 
dealers.—A dvertising Experience. 


ee 





iT so. 

People are like sheep—they go where they 
are led or driven. They like to be told exactly 
what to do and when to doit. The ad that 

makes a clear, straight, definite proposition or 
statement about something in a is the 
one that makes the best ang deepest impres- 
sion.— Bates 
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FERRY BOATS AS AN ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

A correspondent of Printers’ INk writes: 

While crossing from Camden to Philadelphia 
the other day I was struck by the quantity of 
advertising cards or “‘ signs’ that appeared in 
the panels of the cabins on the boats of the 
Chestnut street ferry, and I was told bya friend 
that all the ferry boats in that vicinity were 
similarly filled with ads. The announcements 
were chiefly local, the majority of them being 
from Philadelphia concerns. 

I could not help thinking that if the same 
plan were adopted by the ferry companies of 
New York an immense additional revenue 
might be derived therefrom and a good addi- 
tional advertising medium supplied to New 
York advertising houses. I consider the ferry 
boats as being quite as good as the street cars 
or “‘ L.”’ roads for advertising purposes. On 
both the North and East rivers they are liber- 
ally patronized, but more particularly in the 
regular morning and evening rush hours. The 
North River lines especially bring vast num- 
bers of New Jersey shoppers into the city,and 
no time can be better to put a “ reminder” ad 
before a person than just when he or she is on 
the way to shop. 


=~ +o - 
A JACK OF ALL TRADES. 

In times long gone by active men combined 
many vocations. A sign discovered in Southern 
France recently reads: 

Isaac Macairie, barber, wigmaker, healer, 
sacristan, schoolteacher, blacksmith and ob- 
Sstetrician : shaving, 1 sou; hair cutting, 2sous; 
powdering and pomading very cheap for pretty, 
well-bred young women ; lamps lighted by the 
year or quarter; teaches the mother tongue in 
the best methods; instructs in singing and 
shoes horses with a master hand; makes and 
repairs boots and shoes ; teaches the young to 
play the oboe and jewsharp; cuts out corns 
and applies blisters, plasters or cups at lowest 
prices ; supplies purging medicine at 1 sou; 
visits houses to teach the cotillion and other 
dances; sells sachet powders of all kinds at 
wholesale and retail ; also all kinds of station- 
ery, shoe polish, salted herrings, spiced bread, 
bristle brushes, mousetraps of wire and other 
material, heart strengthening roots, potatoes, 
sausages and other kinds of vegetables. 

I teach geography and foreign commerce 
every Wednesday and Friday. With God’s 
help, I am, Isaac MACAIRE 

—Brockton (Mass.) Ente rprise. 
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ENTERPRISE. 

The keen-eyed stranger sidled up to the tall 
man who was hurriedly shuffling over his mail. 

‘*Beg pardon, sir,’’ he said, “ but if I am 
not mistaken you are one of the physicians of 
the sick author?” 

**T am,” remarked the tall man. 

“Thank you,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Then I 
assume that yours is one of the names that ap- 
pears on the hourly bulletin ?” 

* It does,” said the tall man. 

“Thank you again,’ said the stranger. 
** And now, what I want to suggest is that you 
permit me, for a handsome compensation, of 
course, to add these words at the bottom of 
each bulletin, ‘Use Bulger’s Blood Bitters! 
They fight off disease !’”’ 

** Sir!”’ snorted the tall man, trembling with 
indignation, “those bulletins are not adver- 
tisements !”’ 

* Aren’ t they?’’ screeched the peppery 


stranger. “Then take your own name off of 
’em! 

And he stalked away, leaving the tall man 
speechless with rage.— Cleveland Plain- 


Dealer, 
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By Chas. 


upon any subject discussed in this department. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 


F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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canis 
RicHMonD, Va. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 
Dear Sir— Through Printers’ Ink I 


notice some of your good suggestions on keep- 
ing store. I write to you fora little informa- 
tion, for I intend to dissolve partnership busi- 
ness this spring. Am doing a credit business 
at present, but I do not find it the most profit- 
able. I am the originator of this business and 
succeeded right from the first because I used 
to sell for cash, but since taking in a partner 
have added groceries and consequently a credit 
business followed. Am now handling grocer- 
ies, tinware, crockery, china, fancy goods, 
toys, etc., and I want to dissolve, sell for cash, 
and even get a better run of trade than I now 
have. I think the lowering of prices will sure- 
ly bring them in, for some of the goods will 
stand it. Respectfully, ya. C. 

Facts are beyond criticism. 

F. R. C. states that he was success- 
ful from the very start because he sold 
for cash. If this is a fact, and he now 
feels that selling on credit is the cause 
of the business at present not being as 
profitable as it was, I do not think 
there is any use of arguing upon the 
subject, but simply go back to the 
cash system. 

It is, I admit, a little more difficult 
to sell groceries for cash than some 
other goods, but as the grocery is the 
new department and probably the 
other lines make up the bulk of the 
business, there seems to be no reason 
why the grocery should stand in the 
way of doing business for cash. There 
are a great many stores that sell gro- 
ceries strictly for cash, and many of 
them do a larger business than the 
stores that sell on credit. 

* * 


Des MoInes, 
Mr. Charles F. Jones: 

My Dear Sitr—At present I carry and have 
been using for the last seven or eight years a 
six-inch double-column space on the front page 
of a daily paper, which is contracted for by the 
year. 

A change which I am thinking of making is 
that I will contract for the same amount of 
space in bulk to be used just as I see fit and 
need it. (Sometimes one inch and sometimes 
fifteen or twenty inches.) 

It must be considered that while this plan 
probably has some good points, the old way 
also has some, from the fact that I have used 
the same location for years, and customers 
know just where to look for my ad. 

Would be pleased to have your advice. 

RETAILER. 


From the way this letter reads, I am 
led to suppose that in making the new 


Iowa. 


contract the advertiser will lose the 
front page position which he has been 
having for the last seven or eight 
years. 

If this is the case, I do not believe 
I would make the change in the ad- 
vertising, because a position on the 
front page of a good daily paper is 
worth a great deal more than an inside 
position. 

I would suggest to Retailer that he 
try and get the paper to allow him to 
retain the position formerly held, and 
still have his contract so that he can 
use any amount of space that he may 
need each issue. 

Such an arrangement ought to 
prove beneficial to the paper as well, 
in that quite frequently it would get a 
much larger advertisement than it 
would if the advertiser was tied down 
to a six-inch double-column space. An 
advertisement of this size (six inches 
double column) is large enough to at- 
tract attention and hold a fair amount 
of business news each day, and rather 
than give up the position I would hold 
on to it with the regular size advertise- 


ment. * * 
* 


The man who hustles while he ad- 
vertises usually has a great advantage 
over the man who sits still and waits 
for results to come to him. I believe 
that the backing up of advertising is 
often just as important as the advertis- 
ing itself. There are certain kinds of 
advertising that require a lot of hus- 
tling to go along with them in order to 
make them a success. There are lots 
of good ways for a man to advertise if 
he will only keep his eyes open for the 
opportunities, and be willing to do the 
necessary work that must accompany. 

* * 
7 

A friend of mine, who recently 
opened an office in one of the large 
buildings in the neighborhood of the 
City Hall, told me the other day his 
experience with a safe manufacturer. 
He had hardly moved into the build- 
ing before he received a very nice safe 
catalogue. The next day the agent of 
the safe concern came to see him and 
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wanted to sell him a safe. My friend 
asked the safe man how he found him 
out, and was told that the safe con- 
cern had some time ago sent a man to 
every office building in New York and 
took a complete copy of the directories 
of tenants. All these persons had then 
been thoroughly canvassed on the safe 
question. The safe concern also kept 
aman constantly employed doing noth- 
ing else but going from office building 
to office building correcting this list of 
names. They had their system down 
so fine that they knew of almost any 
changes that were made in offices on 
the same day that the changes occurred. 


“d Burra.to, N.Y. 
Mr. Chas. F. Fones, New York: 

EAR Sir—I notice that in the large cities 
in all parts of the country there is a tendency 
to multiply ‘‘ special sales.”” The announce- 
ment of these occasions is so frequent in many 
places that it almost seems monotonous. I 
would ask for an expression of your view as to 
the wisdom of so many of these special sales. 

Very truly yours, 

Dry Goops MERCHANT. 

A special sale is an excellent thing 
for a retail store when there is any- 
thing special to sell. It can be worked 
to death, however, and it will very soon 
be worked to death if the merchant is 
in the habit of making a great deal of 
talk over things that are really not spe- 
cial. Whenever there is a legitimate, 
honest excuse for a special sale in any 
line of merchandise, a special sale is a 
good thing, no matter if it does occur 
very frequently. 

In any kind of a general store (for 
in general stores special sales are of 
the most use) there are frequent op- 
portunities for special purchases of 
merchandise upon which a special sale 
can be based. 

No one need be afraid of an honest 
special sale. It is a good thing. It 
will bring crowds of buyers, and the 
oftener a store can have a special sale 
the better, but steer clear of sales sim- 
ply called “special” and not amount- 
ing to anything in reality. 

The words “special sale” have a 
charm for women, but the only way to 
keep that “special sale” charming is 
to keep it true to what the name really 
means. 

The merchant who takes regular 
goods at regular prices, or invents 
some occurrence and weaves around it 
the name of “special sale,” may do a 
successful business on that one oc- 


casion, but has built up for himself a 
bad reputation which will hurt him in 
the future. 
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Charles Jones, care of Printers’ Ink, 70 

Spruce street, New York: 

Dear Sir—Have a business doing $15,000 
per annum and desire to carry a large stock. 
Have capital to do so. In my town space in 
paper is too high for me to use any; paper 
simply does not care for advertisements except 
at regular rates. What idea can I use to draw 
attention of the public to my store? 

J. R. BRANDENBURG. 

How far this gentleman knows what 
he is talking about I do not know. He 
does not state the rates of the paper 
or the circulation that it has. - There- 
fore I can not tell him whether he is 
wrong in the presumption that it costs 
too much for him to be justified in 
advertising. 

The fact that a paper does not cut 
its rate is not an argument that its 
prices are too high, but rather if any- 
thing an argument that its prices are 
reasonable enough to justify it in not 
taking any cut rate propositions. 

If other merchants in the same 
town can afford to use the paper, then 
I do not see why this store could not 
afford it also, and if they do not use 
the paper, then it might be a profit- 
able advertising medium for the one 
store, even if the rates are rather high, 
because the one advertiser would then 
practically have the field to himself. 

I think that the newspapers are the 
first and best means of drawing the 
attention of the public. After that 
well-dressed show-windows and _ per- 
haps careful circularizing. 

I would certainly use some kind of 
printers’ ink to get my name and mer- 
chandise before the people of the town. 

** 
* 
Chas, Jones, care of Printers’ Ink, NV. Y.: 

Dear Mr. Jones—We solicit your advice 
on a question which has occasioned us consid- 
erable thought. 

While our location is fairly good, it is not the 
best, but circumstances are such that it would 
be impracticable for us to change. We havea 
competitor who does no advertising, and many 
of our prospective customers have to pass his 
store before reaching us. He does not display 
a business sign to indicate whose store it is; 
consequently we have found a number of cus- 
tomers who had intended coming to us, but 
who had unwittingly dropped into our competi- 
tor’s establishment. 

We wish to ask you if you know of any way 
that we could advertise something that intend- 
ing purchasers would look for before entering 
the store? Yours very truly, 

Jos. Rusu & Co. 

There are several ways in which 
Messrs. Rush & Co. could make their 
store prominent enough to keep it 
from being mistaken for another. 

They might paint the front of their 
store with some distinctive color. A 
bright red, blue or green would make 
the front prominent, and by mention- 
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ing the color of the front in their ad- 
vertisements their customers would 
naturally look for it when coming to 
the store. 

A better way would be to make 
their own name very prominent over 
their place of business either by a sign 
hanging over the sidewalk or against 
the face of the house. This sign 
should be made very large and very 
striking, and attention called to it in 
their advertisements. 

While it perhaps might not be well 
for Messrs. Rush & Co. to call direct 
attention to their competitor in their 
advertisements, they might to a certain 
extent persistently advise their cus- 
tomers to be sure they come to the 
right store and to look for the sign 
carefully before entering. 

* # 


7 
Charles F, Jones, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Sitr—I am thinking of going into the 
hair renewer medicine business, and having 
read your answers to business men’s letters 
with pleasure and profit, thought I would like 
to have you express yourself on the following 
points connected with the above business. 

1. Would you suggest a name for the rem- 
edy? 

2. What territory would you begin in? 

3. What would bea popular price to charge? 

4. How would you start to introduce it? 

5. How would you advertise it? 

6. What percentage of the gross profits should 
be spent in advertising ? 

Yours truly, JAMEs. 

In answer to question 1, I would not 
care to suggest a name for a new hair 
medicine, simply because it is a matter 
that requires a great deal of thought 
and attention, more than I can give to 
it in this space. 

The name of an article has a great 
deal to do with its success. I think a 
simple name is always the best if it is 
striking. Above all things select a 
name that is easy to spell and easy to 
pronounce. 

In answer to question 2, I would 
say, begin locally; that is, as near as 
possible to your own home. Do not 
try to branch out too rapidly. The 
mistake that some manufacturers of 
limited means make is in spreading 
their first advertising and their first 
work over too much ground. 

In answer to question 3, I will say 
that a low price is always a popular 
one. 

The remedy might be put up in 
several sizes, say one each to sell at 
25 cents, 50 cents and $1. 

Answering question 4, I should 
start by advertising as liberally as my 
means would allow, first seeing that it 
is on sale at all the drug stores and 
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places where the readers of my adver- 
tisements would be likely to inquire 
for it. I would put it on sale at all 
the places in my local territory which 
I had selected to work upon, even if I 
had to place it on consignment where 
I could not make a direct sale. 

Answering question 5, would begin 
largely in the local territory selected. 
If in a city of any size I would start 
first with the newspapers and the 
street cars. A judicious use of book- 
lets and circulars would be to furnish 
them to all the druggists who have 
the remedy on sale. If the druggists 
would distribute them it would do 
much more good than any house to 
house distribution. 

Answering question 6. At the be- 
ginning I would spend a very large 
per cent of my gross profits. Many 
concerns have been compelled to spend 
considerable more than their gross 
profits for quite a number of years be- 
fore they get their patent medicines 
thoroughly established. A business 
once established can, of course, reduce 
the percentage of advertising expendi- 
ture. ** 


Charles F. Jones, New Yerk: 

Dear Sir—Do you consider it a wise invest- 
ment for a retail store to make use of cards in 
street cars or of posters? I have been in the 
drug business for a good many years, and have 
felt a prejudice against this sort of advertising. 
At times it seems to me that I may be wrong. 

Very truly, READER. 


It depends largeiy upon how well 
the street cars of the city are pdtron- 
ized, and how good a location can be 
secured for posters. 

There are some cities in which street 
car advertising is quite the thing be- 
cause the street cars are used largely 
by all classes and the prosperity of the 
street cars to a certain extent indi- 
cates the prosperity of the town. 

If the prices are reasonable and the 
cards are well kept, it ought to be a 
good advertising medium. Do not 
have the ordinary sort of card, or the 
kind that is usually used by the retail 
merchant in a small town which reads 
something like this: “John Smith, 
Dry Goods, Corner Crossroads and 
Nowhere Streets.” Have a first-class 
card well written and neatly illustrated 
if you can. 

Posters are also good advertising, 
but I do not believe quite so good for 
a retail store under ordinary circum- 
stances as the street car. It depends 
upon the poster and the location in 
which it is posted. 
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Cuarities, published weekly, is the organ of the Charity 
Organization Society of the city of New York. 

It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York 
charity. Itis read weekly, not alone by members of the Charity 
Organization Society, but by others who are interested in 
New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every de- 
nomination. Its reading matter consists of reports from every 
organized charity movement in the world, together with a cal- 
endar giving day, date and time of meetings in New York 
during the coming week. It contains articles on every phase 
of the social problem. Its contributors and readers are men 
and women of intelligence, education, wealth and position, 
numbering among them city pastors, social writers and others 
who are interested in charitable work. 

If you have any article to sell to Charitable Institutions, 
Homes, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Insane Asylums, etc., you can 
reach the managers of such institutions by an advertisement in 


CHARITIES 


(Official Organ of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York.) 





If you have anything to sell to the clergy, churches, religious 
or charitably inclined citizens in the city of New York you can 
do it by an announcement in CuariTIEs. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell to 
the rich you can secure no better medium than Cuaritigs. It 
reaches them in their homes and is read by them from first to 
last page. 

Advertising Rates here given are merely nominal. They 
will be raised 100 per cent or more in the near future. 

All contracts closed now will be carried out at the present 
rate notwithstanding the contemplated increase. 

Agate measurement, 13 ems width of column. 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 22c. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) to the 
inch. Full page, 200 agate lines, $5; half page, 100 agate 
lines, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, $1.25. Special 
position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 

Address all communications to 
WILLIAM C. STUART, Publisher, 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. City. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
eards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 
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wness,and Te'!ls the 
* ™ | Price. 


| The New 
| Fancy Shirts 
| Are Here 


and a more attractive gather- 

ing never came to ———. Months 

oculist or physician about ago we selected the patterns, and 

us. We don’t know how to we exercised all the taste we 
do any but the best work. | could command. 

; ‘he shirts were made express- 

ly for us, and they go to you at 





For an Optic ian. | Conveys the Idea » < N 


We | We Are 
Not Wedded 


to any one style nose-piece. 
We believe all have some 
advantage, and we use the 
| 
| 





one best adapted to each 
particular nose. Ask your 





vinci ry G 8 Ad. 
A Convincing Dr uv Foods Ad = a dollar enck. 
4 : ri The show window will give 
| For our dress materials it you an idea. | 
| would be folly to claim more BE seeedimes 


wool, more width and more 
beauty when the world’s markets 
are open to every seller and buy- 
er. But we state the exact 
amount of wool, we give the ex- 
act width, we describe exactly 
the beauty. We are exact that 
you may know exactly what you 
are invited to see. But now 
now we come to other points 
where we do differ from some, the suit as good as new. If you 
widely and imports antly. Qual- want it another color we'll dye 
ity and price! In these respects | Se too. The cost £6 so hnttle that 
this house is distinctly supreme. you practically save the price of 
You know it,and know it so well Aptech y suit. | 


Good One for a Dyer. 





We clean or dye everything ] 
that man ‘or woman wears. We 
are the most economical ac- 
quaintances you can make. ' For 
instance: We'll take that light 
suit that you wore last summer 
—we’ll take out the grease spots, | 
freshen up the colors and make 


that you look for something er 
better and cheaper from us than | Fora wr rint Dealer. 

from anybody. Our spring and ' 

summer dress novelties now on } What to Use on 


exhibition are the best and 
cheapest we have ever had, the 
best and cheapest you have ever 
seen. And our assertion there- y 
of, how much more weight it | I 

carries, inasmuch as we have 
your belief in it? And ‘aa 
tisement can not raise anything 
to popularity; but the reputa- 
tion of the advertiser can, it will 
and it does. Just as we have 
the reputation for the best ma- 
terials, you can have the reputa- 


Natural Wood Floors. 


A successful career of many 
rs has shown ——- Brothers’ 
iquid to be unequaled for fin- 
ishing natural wood floors. It 
is tough, elastic and durable, 
and produces a handsome finish. 
| Puts the floor in such condition 
that it is easy to take care of. 

Under ordinary conditions it 
| will last nicely, without renew- 
ing, from one annual house- 




















tion for the best attire. H cleaning to another. 
7 paape rt It is put up{in sealed cans 
For Farming Implements. only. i 
= ] | Always Tell Them About New Things. 
F orehandec Fe naar , 
ry ~ nother Novelt | 
Farmers -: y | 
do not wait until the last | ‘or aa 
| minute before . buying needed Feminine Adornment. | 
| tools and supplies, and they are | 2 te 
| likely to be as careful about the _ The new Violet Holder — a 
prices as they are wise about the little crystal case—about the 
kinds. size of a silver dollar—is one of 
| We've planned to deserve the the latest fads of feminine 
favor of the wise and careful. adornment. It can be opened 
We offer nearly everything and violets or other small flow- 


ers put in at will. Doubly at- 
ments, from a hoe to a steam tractive when dangling at the 

| engine, at prices that are guar- end of a Cyrano Chain. 

| anteed to be as low as the low Violet Holders—7sc. 

| est. j|__ Cyrano C hains—soc. to $1.35. 


that’s good in tools and imple- 














For a Chainless Bicycle. 





; ° 
It’s Time 
r ° 
to Think 
about bicycles; time to 
think how you may get the most 
pleasure and advantage from 
cycling. 
In your thinking take these 
thoug ts into consideration. 
“h Chainless shows 
the highest ratio ot useful work 
to driving power expended. 
That gives long and short dis- 
tance riding with least effort, 
makes hill climbing easier and 
coasting safer. 

These are important points, 
but there are others of like im- 
portance told of in the catalogue 
we'd like to give you. 

‘99 ——— CHAINLESS $75. 























Right on Time. 





Before Rainy 
April Sets In 

you'd better let us equip 
you with a stylish and service- 
able mackintosh. We have a 
peerless collection of these in- 
dispensable protectors, and we're 
selling them at prices that will 
enable any one to own one. 








Attractively Named Butter. 
White 
Clover Butter. 

Most popular butter in Utica. 
It comes in half-pound and one- 
pound prints. It is everything 
sweet, fragrant butter should be. 

28c. Ib. Special. 28c. Ib. 

To introduce White Clover 
3utter to our customers we will 


sell it all this week at 28c. per 
pound | print. 





nd Course They Have to be Put On. 


Spring 
Is Coming 


and you will want a nice 
looking wheel. All you 
will have to do is to buy a 
can of s.’ Air- 
Drying Enamel and a set 

| of transfer ornaments. You 
will be surprised what a 
change it will make in your 
wheel. 











For Eyegla sses. 

Ey ye Glasses not tie 
lutely centered are worse 
than none. The exact 
centers of the lenses 
must be in line with the 
exact centers of the 
eyes. 

We accomplish it al- 
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A Suspender Seller. 
ak 
Suspender Needs. 


Mark Twain's idea of luxury 
is a pair of suspenders for every 
pair of trousers. This luxury 
becomes economy at ‘ . 

Regular 20c. suspenders — 
good elastic web—snap buckles 
—two pairs for 25c. 

Regular 35c. suspenders—su- 
perior web—with or without 
drawers supporters—2sc. a pair. 





An Enticing Ad for a Credit Business 








> — 
Keep Your 
Money 

in the Bank 


and you won't need to wait 
for pay day. If you have laid 
up a little nest-egg for a ** rainy 
day ’’ don’t break into it because 
the house needs some new fur- 
nishings. Sickness may knock at 
your door, and you'll be very 
glad to have a little ready money 
at hand. There is no reason 
why you should break into your 
savings when you can come here 
and buy on credit at the lowest 
prices quoted anywhere. For 
the same reason you have no 
reason to wait for pay days. 
Your credit is just as good here 
on the 13th as it is on the rst or 
15th. We tell you to select all 
you need—then pay what you 
can spare—a little each week or 
each month—terms that shall be 
convenient to you. Your prom- 
ise is sufficient; we have no 
notes and charge no interest. A 
new kind of credit was born in 
this house—credit that helps. It 
furnishes homes, and allows you 
the use of goods while you re 
paying forthem. Every day is 
bargain day at 











Gught to Sell Dishes. 


Buy Dishes 


a few at a time, if you wish. 
Select one of our regular stock 
patterns and buy what you want 
when you want it. You'll get a 


full set in time. 





Clothing. 








“I've been told,” said a cus” 
tomer yesterd ay, in course of 
conversation, *“‘that I can rely 
on everything you tell me—my 
reason for coming here.”’ 

Doesn’t ** your money back if 
you want it ’’ say so? } 

“Clothes that fit’”—for man 
or boy. 


If we sold as few derbys as 
some dealers we might have to 
charge more for them; spring 
styles are ready—not one style, 
but all styles. 





$$$ 





For a Restaurant. 





If You Like 
Clean Service, 


good silver, linen, china, dainty 
| surroundings and a liberal, well- 
is 
prepared bill of fare, go to 








Seats 500. SQUARE. 
25c. breakfast, dinner, supper. 
In large dining-room. 
40¢. noon and evening course 
dinner. 
| Tn cafe on first floor. 


MUSIC SUNDAYS. 


Timely. 





“If You 
Are Going to Have a 
New Bicycle Suit. 


For her who contemplates a 
new bicycle suit this fourth floor 
cloth department has already 
planned. Eight neat, new styles 
of checked and plaid bicycle 
f suitings —56 inches wide—regu- 

lar $1.25 qualities—are being 
supplied at only 75c. a yard. 
After this lot is gone such fab- 
rics will cost more. They cost 
| more now at other stores. 


Can Be Made to Fit Almost Any Line. 





A Good Story 
will bear oft repeating. 
Ours is of furniture supplying— 
of furniture surprises of interest 
to wide-awake housekeepers. We 
want every seeker after furni- 
ture to know that here among 
| our acres of furniture is the 
something they are in search of, 
and the price will never stand 
between wanter and wanted. 





Reasonable and Honest. 


Our Ture 
Over in Shoes. 


This month is a large one. We 

find a good many odds and ends, 

| and some that are not exactl 
up-to-date in our stock, which 
we are willing to sacrifice at fifty 
cents on the dollar, all good 
goods, but remnants of broken 
lots and sizes. If you find your 
size you will secure first-class 
footwear at third-class prices. 

All these goods are on our 
bargain counter and marked i in 
plain figures—sizes and price. It 
will cost you nothing to look 
them over. 





Good Wood, 











We Saw Wood 


AND GUARANTEE FULL MEASURE | 


Send us your orders and 
you'll get what you pay for. 
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For a Coal Dealer. 


THINK OF US WHEN 
COAL BIN IS LOW. 


A Dark Secret. 


Whether the coal you buy 
rom some dealers is coal or 
something else is a secret darker 
than the coal itself. 

You'll find no cause for com- 
plaint on that score if you buy 
our well screened all-rail coal. 

You won't be chilly, either. 


THE 





For Saturday Selling. 





End-of-the-W eek 
Bargains at : 


LE nd- a the- week offerings at 
’ 

one does not c are to miss—can 
not afford to miss. Persuasive 
prices rule so generally through- 
out the store that no single ad- 
vertisement can tell of all. 
Therefore the bargains men- 
tioned here are expected to fig- 
ure only as suggesters of what 
one maw expect at almost any of 
our counters to-morrow, 


Good Headline for Grocer's Ad. 


The Price 

of Health 
is eternal watch- 
fulness of the 
food we eat. 





A Cordial One po a  Clothie r. 


Some stores don't like to hear 


a man say, “I am just looking 
— to-day.”’ 
e do, because that’s the man 

.. just as good as a “ top of 
column advertisement ”’ for us. 

You are cordially invited, Mr. 
Man ; our time is yours; if you 
don't buy perhaps you will by 
and by. 
SUITS FOR GENTLEMEN, 

$10 TO $30. 

Have you seen our soc. Neck- 
wear? 

Your money back without a 
word. 


——s. | 


s” are of the order that | 





A Business-like Ad for a Business College. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Business 
Is Improving. 


We placed ten graduates 
in situations the past two 
weeks, making a total of 208 
placed in situations Sores 
the 23 months ending Marc 
11. Eight new pupils en- 
tered the past two weeks. 

Now is the time to prepare 
for office positions. Call to 
examine the school or write 
for particulars. 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues ox 
criticism. 


ylans for advertising. 
here is no charge for it. 


POSOO. 4446 Ooes Coeee 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
As many as possible 
PRINTERS’ INK ‘ 


OF CRITICISM. 


will receive full, honest, earnest 
* pays the freight.” 
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I have two things from Walton 
Brothers, Fairbury, IIl., dealers in gen- 
eral merchandise. General merchan- 
dise is certainly a proper name for 
their store, fora sub-head contains the 
fact that they control the central coal 
mines, and the range of their store in- 
cludes besides coal, farming imple- 
ments, stoves and hardware, as well as 
the goods usually carried in depart- 
ment and clothing stores. 

This store issues a large eight-page 
circular, the size of an eight-column 
newspaper, which is devoted entirely 
to advertising their store. When I 
say that it is devoted entirely to adver- 
tising their store, I mean in the strict- 
est sense, because the circular is not 
encumbered with any useless matter. 
It gets right to the point with a few 
words of introduction, and gives pict- 
ures of the goods and prices right at 
the start. 

Among the articles advertised are 
millinery, gloves, dress goods, suits, 
wraps, men’s clothing, shoes, wall pa- 
per, carpets, groceries, jewelry, bicy- 
cles, sewing machines, farming imple- 
ments and coal. 

I doubt if even one of New York’s 
Sixth avenue department stores could 
beat this list. 

The letter which accompanies the 
circular says that it is sent out six or 
eight times a year to a iist of about 
eighty-five hundred names, which in- 
cludes, not only the town of Fairbury, 
but all the surrounding country. The 
letter further says that this advertising 
has paid them well, which is about all 
the comment that need be made. If 
advertising pays, that is sufficient. 
It would be perfectly useless to 
criticise this circular in face of that 
fact. Good advertising is paying ad- 
vertising, and there is no way of getting 
around it. 

Moreover, the circular is a good one 
in other respects. It isn’t very artist- 
ically printed, but says what it has to 
say, and says it accurately, and that is 
the main thing. 

Walton Brothers also send me a 
small folder advertising their stock of 
men’s clothing, which is another dis- 


tinctly good thing. Inside of this cir- 
cular are pasted four samples of cloth 
used in their men’s suits. Opposite 
each sample of cloth is a description 


of the style of suits that are made 
from it and the exact price. Nothing 
could be more definite than this. It 


shows the material exactly and gives 
the price, which is just what a man 
wants to know who is about to buy a 
suit. 

This is quite unusual in ready-made 
clothing, and in fact is a step so far 
ahead of the enterprise of the average 
country store that it is worthy of note. 

Asa matter of fact, it is very proba- 
ble that this circular is gotten up by the 
manufacturing clothiers who sell their 
clothing to Walton Brothers. They 
supply these circulars with the name of 
Walton Brothers printed upon them, 
but that doesn’t make any difference 
with the advertising value of the cir- 
cular. It certainly shows that Walton 
Brothers know a good thing when they 
see it, to send out these circulars and 
get all the good out of them that can 
be gotten. +* 

Here is an example of the adwriter 
of Macy’s Department Store, New 
York, trying to write like Manly M. 
Gillam: 





At Just Exactly Half 
Macy’s Usual Low Prices. 


It was a happy triumph—a bright exception. 
Never was a purchase more brilliant, or more 
opportune. We’d rather attempt to describe 
the towering Jungfrau when bridally dressed 
in boreal avalanches than try to convey an 
adequate idea of these embroideries. ‘The 
most mellifluous and daintiest syllabling of 
words can’t suggest their elegance and pretti- 
ness and peerless snowiness. They came from 
the heart of Switzerland—the New England of 
Europe. We secured them at prices that would 
reduce the St. Gail manufacturer to a state of 
indigence, in spite of his enormous riches, if he 
repeated such follies often. But he won't. 
This opportunity may never occur again. 





“The act whicn roars so loud and 
thunders in the index” is simply an 
embroidery sale, and yet it taxes the 
vocabulary ot the adwriter for such 
adjectives as “mellifluous ” and “ bo- 
real.” This is not description at all. 
It is simply “ words.” It is matter not 
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only out of proportion to the articles 
advertised, but out of proportion to 
any advertising. 

The one merit of the advertising 
style which was first used by Mr. Gillam 
was that it described the goods. That 
was its only value. It wasn’t English 
literature and it didn’t mean to be. 
Mr. Gillam has a happy faculty of 
using the right word and saying what 
he means. He gives a picture of the 
goods advertised, which is the next 
best thing to seeing the goods them- 
selves. Too many writers have missed 
the point of the Gillam style, and 
thought that it consisted in new and 
unusual uses of words, whether they 
related to the subject or not. 

One of the results of this sort of 
imitation which doesn’t imitate is the 
introduction to the Macy ad which I 
have just quoted. 

In this same ad, which occupies an 
entire page of the New York /era/d, 
sateen and silk waists are exhibited 
like this: 

SATEEN AND SILK WAISTS. 
Women’s Waists, made of Mercerized Sateen 
Do you know what Mercerized sateenis? It 
is sateen subjected to a wonderful chemical 
process that strengthens every thread and adds 
an exquisite lustre. Simple sateen simulates 
all-silk satin very effectively. But when sim- 
ple sateen is Mercerized it outshimmers and 
outsheens sateen in every angle of light. 

When frugal and tasteful women see these 
waists they’ll move to place Mercer on a ped- 
estal. Mercer supplies the art; Macy the 
economy 

In another part of this same ad the 
writer says, “Here is a nervous dash at 
describing fabrics that nothing but the 
eye can properly interpret.” 

The trouble of the whole ad is that 
the writer has made too many nervous 
dashes at describing instead of letting 
the prices and actual descriptions tell 
the story as they ought. 

Mr. Chas. F. Jones, or somebody 
else, equipped the Macy store with a 
first-rate type style, about the best I 
have seen for department store adver- 
tising. The Macy store would better 
have stuck to this style and confined 
itself to the prices, which are after all 
the main thing in department store 
advertising, and not attempted to give 
a literary finish to its ads, whfch is but 
an imitation of a style which is suc- 
cessful only in the hands of the man 
who created it. As some one has said, 
“Style is the man,” and it is just as 
true in advertising as it is in Aterature. 

Both Mr. Gillam and Mr. Powers 
are widely imitated by adwriters who 
think that the peculiarities of their 





style of writing are what constitute its 
goodness. They imitate the peculiar- 
ities and miss the real thing, which is 
after all merely a close and accurate 
description of what they have to sell. 
There is a wide difference between 
adopting the garb of a man and 
borrowing his clothes. 

*,* 

I have letters from two young men 
who are headed in the right direction. 

This is the first letter: 

Osace City, Kan., March 6, 1899. 
Chas. Austin Bates? 

I am at present employed as foreman of the 
Osage City Free /’ress, and | take great inter- 
est in your department of Printers’ Ink. I 
inclose an ad which I wrote for a druggist who 
handles wall paper. What I want to know is, 
whether it is poorly written, and whether in 


your opinion this ad shows any ability in the , 


art of adwriting? Rub it in just as hard as you 
want to—what I want is your candid opinion. 
The ad is set in old type. In the way uf mod- 
ern material I am handicapped. The way it is 
set is the best I could do with the material I 
have. Yours very truly, 
). A, RACHForD, 
Here is the ad which he incloses: 


Wall Paper 
Gossip. 


The season of the year is near at hand when 
you will begin to think of house-cleaning, and 
the subject of house-cleaning always brings up 
this question: How many rooms shall we 
have papered this Spring and how much 
money can we spare for the much-needed im- 
provement? Speaking of Wall Paper, we wish 
to say that we have the finest and most exten- 
sive line of Wall Paper ever shown in Osage 
City. This stock was selected with special 
care, and no matter how many rooms you desire 
to paper or how much money you have to 
spend we have something that will interest you. 
The styles are the latest and the quality the 
best we have ever been able to offer. Prices 
range from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
We want you to call and examine our stock 
and learn prices before making your pur- 
chases. We want to impress upon your mind 
so thoroughly, by quality and price, that it will 
be impossible for you to think of Wall Paper 
without thinking of 


A. C. ROSSER & CO. 


Your ad is a well written ad, and it 
isn’t so badly displayed as you think. 
It is sometimes a good thing for 4 
printer that he is handicapped by a 
lack of material. This compels him 
to make the best of what he has. 
Your ad is very neatly set, and if the 
border around it had been a bit strong- 
er, it would need little other improve- 
ment. You have taken too much 
t'me to set up these parentheses around 
the ad to make a border. Certainly 
in your printing office you have enough 
plain black rule to have made a rule 
border which would have looked bet- 
ter and taken less time to set up. 
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You have the right idea in the mat- 
ter of writing the ad, which is simply 
to say what you have to say in the 
simplest and most direct manner. It 
would probably have been better if 
you had inserted a few prices of some 
of the cheaper kinds of wall pape-, 
indicating the purposes for which they 
could be used, such as hall paper, or 
bedroom paper or dining-room paper. 
Every ad is better for a few prices 

The other letter is very similar in 
tone. The writer says: 

Apa, Ohio, March 8, reg 
Charles Austin Bates, New York, N. 

Dear S1r—I have been a constant re. ad of 
PriINTERs’ Inx for the past year or two, and 
have especially taken great pleasure in reading 
and studying your ‘‘ Department of Criticism’”’ 
therein. 

I am ad compositor on the Ada Record, de- 
voting my evening hours in writing ads for sev- 
eral business firms. I inclose, for criticism, 
three ads, which I wrote and set in type for a 
tailoring concern. What do you think of the 
style, display and general appearance of the ad- 
vertisements ? eee 

You will confer a great favor by criticising 
as severely as you deem necessary, and kindly 
oblige, respectfully yours, Pavut Vinson. 

The three tailor ads which he sends 
me are very good. They are neatly 
and simply set. They give facts about 
the business. They give prices and 
they have a definite style, and one 
which can be duplicated in the smallest 
and least equipped printing office. 

Here is the matter of the best of 
these three ads: 


FIVE GOOD POINTS. 
COMFORT—FIT—WEAR—SELECTION—PRICE, 
These five good points give you a clear idea 

of what you can depend upon if Eifert makes 
your suit. 

His 26 years’ experience have made hima 
careful, skillful and successful tailor. 

He carries a large line of samples in all the 
newest fabrics, and by this method customers 
have a wide range of selection. 

His exceedingly low prices—$13.00 and up- 

wards—prove conclusively that he can save you 
money on a high-grade suit. 

Try him, his suits please. 

EIFERT, the Art Tailor, Brewer Building. — 





~ Both these young men are doing a a 
wise and sensible thing. Not content 
with being merely mechanical work- 
men upon the papers which employ 
them, they are fitting themselves to be 
more useful to these papers by improv- 
ing the character of their advertising. 
There is no town large enough to 
maintain a newspaper which has not 
room for an adwriter. Few men are 
better fitted to take up the study of re- 
tail adwriting than those actually em- 
ployed upon the paper, and especially 
those in the mechanical department 
In a country newspaper office the 
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foreman has leisure to make a study 
of writing ads and use his knowledge 
for the benefit of the advertisers in 
the paper. It will help him, help the 
advertisers and help the paper. 

I am sure that both Mr. Rachford 
and Mr. Vinson have used their eyes 
and reasoning powers to good ad- 
vantage. If they keep on in, the way 
they are going they will be able to 
write just as good advertising as their 
customers can want. 

** 

There is a department store in West 
Philadelphia which is too far away 
from the center of trade to use news- 
paper space to the best advantage. 
Naturally it can expect to draw trade 
only from its immediate surrounding 
territory. It can not compete with the 
big department stores down-town, and 
can not expect to draw trade from the 
center of the city. Therefore, news- 
papers at the price they charge are not 
to be considered. 

The store in question advertises 
itself by sending out at regular inter- 
vals a six-page circular which calls 
itself “Store News.” Twelve thou- 
sand of these circulars are distributed 
presumably from house to house. The 
plan is an excellent one. In fact it is 
about the only thing a store so situ- 
ated can do. When the circulars are 
well and intelligently gotten up, this 
sort of advertising pays, and pays al- 
most as well as newspaper advertising 
would. The sample circulars which 
have been sent me are well gotten up. 
They are printed upon better paper 
than is customary for this kind of 
thing. They are quite profusely illus- 
trated. The descriptions are pointed, 
and in every case prices are given. 

If these prices are low the circulars 
ought to bring this store a great deal 
of business. The circulars contain 
the information that almost any street 
car line passes the door of the store, 
and also that goods are delivered free 
in West Philadelphia. 

The heading of one of the circulars 
is “ Nine Tempting Days,” and is the 
announcement of a special sale of 
kitchen furnishings, shoes and hosiery. 

Another circular is an announce- 
ment of an annual sale of agate ware. 
Pictures are shown of agate ware, 
household utensils, and prices are given 
for all sizes. The circular, however, is 


not confined to this one thing, but con- 
tains facts about goods all over the 
store, 
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| HE STREET CARS OF © 


Orontd 


Are to-day carrying a hustling, prosperous 











people. 

Business is better in Toronto now than it 
has ever been before; it’s not the ‘‘ boom”’ 
sort, either. 

Last year it was a problem to find a ten- 
ant for the house—now it is a puzzle to find 
a house for the tenant. 

The Street Cars are crowded day and 
night. 

Two and two make four—a people with 
profitable employment mean a buying public. 
| We control the placing of American ad- 
| vertising in the Street Cars of Toronto. 
That we recommend their use is conclusive 
evidence of their special value. 

May we call with full particulars ? 
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EASTERN OFFICE 
220 Broapway, New YORK. 
StPAUL BUILDING, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
99 WooowarD AveENuE. 
DETROIT. MICH. 
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** A Blacksmith Knows More About 
Blacksmithing than a Philosopher.’’ 





So does a concern who have 
been in one line for nearly twenty- 
five years know better how to 
conduct their line of business than 
amateurs, theorists, or suddenly 
graduated office boys, though all 


those named think they know it all. 





In Street Car Advertising con- 





sult us if you want the benefit of 
our quaiter of a century's experi- 
ence—if you want display such as 
only one list of cars can give—if 


you want to get in right. 








GEORGE KISSAM & C@., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 




















